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Our Cover Picture ... And a Comment 


Sometimes our choice of cover pictures may be 
unusual—and sometimes without a full-length article. 
This month’s cover picture of Lloyd Shields is a tribute 
as well as a human interest story. 


For over 100 years the United States has had hun- 
dreds of deaf shoemakers—or cobblers or shoe repair- 
men—who have been masters of their trade. Very, 
very few are at it anymore; they represent a vanishing 
breed of craftsmen. Odd as it may seem, with the 
service trades still much in demand, we have fewer 
and fewer shoe repairmen, deaf or hearing. 


The decline in the shoemaking trade has been due 
to both economics and lack of prestige in the calling. 
After World War II, synthetics all but made leather 
non-competitive. Neolite and other soles and heels 
that were developed tended to eutwear uppers. New 
shoes became more of a bargain than the cost of re- 
pairs. Despite highly improved machinery of all kinds, 
shoemaking (or more accurately shoe repairing) was 
still considered “hand labor” of an unattractive nature. 
Schools for the deaf phased out shoe repairing and 
leather work in short order, much as harness making 
had been abandoned with the advent of the automobile. 


Shoe repair shops still exist but are hard to find. 
Costs are still rising, in keeping with the times. People 
are very selective in the kinds of footwear they elect to 
have repaired. Usually, only the higher priced shoes 
are worth repairing. 


A parallel might be drawn with watchmaking. 
Well nigh gone are the days of treasured watches 
which were brought in for cleaning, adjustments and 
repairs—unless they, like shoes, are the most expen- 
sive kind. It is far cheaper to go out and buy a new 
watch as a replacement, thanks to the very, very com- 
petitive state of watch manufacturing. 


We note that Shields was respected as a craftsman 
in the communities in which he labored. The same 
could be said for countless other deaf shoemakers 


across the nation—in small towns, in the cities. They 
had a nodding acquaintance with most of the citizenry, 
serving one generation after another. 


We salute Lloyd Shields now that he has put away 
his tools. He worked way past the usual retirement 
age—and long hours at that. He took pride in his 
craftsmanship until the end. 


Centerfold News Section 


This issue has a centerfold ‘hotline news” insert 
—in coler. As stated previously, THE DEAF AMERI- 
CAN is planning several innovations, among which the 
above is an example. 


We need more correspondents—or perhaps con- 
tributors would be a better word. This is especially 
true for “hotline news.” A magazine such as ours can- 
not pay contributors, but we can list them as members 
of the staff and give bylines or credit lines. 


The July-August issue came out on time. We 
have high hopes for this, the September, issue as well. 


Stated deadlines are not too meaningful anymore. 
While we still insist that material for a given issue 
reach us well in advance, we will use important items 
that have ‘time value” up until the magazine is ready 
to go to press. If we must have a deadline, it should 
be the 10th of the month prior to the month of publica- 
tion henceforth. For the November issue, material 
should be received by October 10. 


Another innovaticn we wish to announce is a 
Christmas/New Year’s greeting section in the Novem- 
ber issue. For five dollars, it will be possible to have 
greetings with your name and address in a one column 
by one inch box. With high postal rates and inflated 
cosis of greeting cards, this means of extending a holi- 
day message will be a real bargain. For more details, 
see the “house ad” elsewhere in this issue. The abso- 
lute deadline for placing greetings will be October 25, 
and all orders must be accompanied by payment. 


Hotline Sports: Charley Whisman 
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What Is The True Sign Language? 


By DR. BEN M. SCHOWE, Akron, Ohio 


The editorial in THE DEAF AMERICAN for May 
which was titled ‘‘Who Are The Authorities/Experts?”’ 
is correct beyond doubt when it holds that the deaf,, 
themselves, are the final arbiters of what is, or is not, 
valid and useful among the hand-signs now being 
freely invented by experts and amateurs alike. No 
one is forcing them to use new manual symbols which 
serve no useful purpose. 


But the editorial may also be interpreted to mean 
that there are no ‘‘authorities/experts” capable of dis- 
cussing the sign language and that all we can do is sit 
back and wait to see what the deaf, as a group, do 
about it. And this interpretation is questionable in- 
deed. It seems to me that anyone who has any authen- 
tic data on the theory and practice of the sign language 
shculd be invited to bring it all out for general inspec- 
ticn and discussion. Somewhere in this material may 
be found well-weighed standards and criteria which 
would be helpful as we move into the expanded out- 
look of “total communication.” 


Far be it from me to set myself up as an ‘‘authori- 
ty/expert.” Even so, I do have some material ac- 
cumulated over the years, which should be dusted 
off and presented for general consideration. 


From experience I have found that the sign lan- 
guage differs considerably when used for different 
purposes. There are “types” of sign language suitable 
for different purposes jus! as there are ‘‘types” of writ- 
ten or spoken English. We present our thought in 
somewhat different form and terms when we are talk- 
ing among ourselves or with strangers, and also when 
we are delivering a prepared address from platform 
or pulpit. Up to a certain point, this variation is nor- 
mal and testifies to the diverse utility of the sign lan- 
guage. If should occasion no surprise to find that the 
manual mode of communication comes in several dis- 
tinguishable ‘‘types.”’ 

Ernest Thompson Seton was a popular writer in 
the early part of this century who was interested in 
the lore of American Indians, their sign language in 
particular. In 1918, he published a dictionary of In- 
dian signs and included some observations on the dis- 
tinctive nature of Indian “‘sign-talk” along with a com- 
parison between signs used by the Indians and the 
deaf. 


As Seton saw it, the “natural” signs of the Ameri- 
can Indians were peculiarly adapted for use as a uni- 
versal language because they stood for ideas—rather 
than for the words of any other language. For tha! 
reason, he maintained, the signs would be identical in 
England, France, China or in Hindustan for that mat- 
ter. 


I have certain reservations about his specifications 
for a “universal language,” But that is not the impor- 
tant thing. The important thing for our purposes is 
that in the process of explicating his concept for a uni- 
versal language he brought out one aspect of the sign 
language of the deaf which has not been given the at- 
tention that it deserves. 


In brief, Seton held that the sign language of the 
deaf was inferior to the sign lauguage of the American 
Indians because it was too closely tied, in various ways, 
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to the English language and was therefore local, rather 
than universal, in scope. 

Most of us would consider this tie-in between 
manual symbol and the spoken word as an advantage 
for the learning of language rather than a disadvan- 
tage. But not Seicn. He stated his position in these 
words: 

Well now, this is the first intimation I have ever 
had that the American deaf had to rescue the sign lan- 
guage from the “unfortunate” Code of l’Hpee. Wil- 
liam C. Stokoe, Jr., linguist of Gallaudet College, has 
made a careful study of the French Code as developed 
by l’Epee and Sicard, his successor, and the manner of 
its introduction in America by their pupil Laurent 
Clerc in 1817. (Sign Language Structure, University of 
Buffalo, 1960) The assiduous student will want to read 
this for himself but, summing it up, I c2n report that 
l’Epee began his work with deaf children by learning 
the “natural” signs they were already using. Work- 
ing in this medium, I’Epee identified some signs that 
had grammatical import and, with a few more of his 
own invention, ‘fashioned a bridge between natural 
signing and French.” 

It was a logical development, not a radical de- 
parture from the ‘natural’ signs already in use. For 
example, the French children had a sign indicating 
that an action or event had occurred in the past. 
L’Epee adopted that sign to signify the past tense of 
verbs and it is still used by the American deaf with 
the same significance. Sometimes a manual symbol 
had to be invented for prepositions and our sign for 
the proposition “for” is one that l’Epee coined for the 
French preposition “peur.” 

L’Epee’s “methodological signs,’ which worried 
Seton, were “really methods for teaching, not language 
capable of colloquial use,” according to Stokoe. There- 
fore, what Clerc brought to America was a procedure 
for “fashioning a bridge between natural signing” and 
the native tongue; an achievement for which Clerc is 
justly celebrated today. 


Seton, quite obviously, was misinformed. We are 
indebted to him, however, for his straightforward 
presentation of his position and of the lines of demar- 
caiion between his purposes and the goals which teach- 
ers of the deaf have in view. Most of us see the sign 
language as an instrument for education and socializa- 
tion of the deaf child; Seton, on the other hand, be- 
lieved that it was important in the role of a “universal” 
language. The following quote from his book leaves 
no room for doubt on this point: 

True enough—if you accept his “standards.” But 
the sign language of the deaf has different priorities 
with standards appropriate for its own frame of refer- 
ence, 

Seton admitted that his “true” sign language had 
some difficulty with proper names, even though the 
Indians could render the “idea” of January as the 
“Snow Moon,” or of June as the ‘Rose Moon.” He 
seemed to feel that fingerspelling might be tolerated 
for proper names without doing violence to the purity 
of the “one true Gesture Language.” 

Given the benefit of fingerspelling, it appears that 
Seton’s “true Gesture Language” resembles, in some 
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ways, the type of signing which Louie J. Fant, Jr., has 
been pleased to call ‘‘Ameslan.” Both are credited 
with having a largely autonomous existence, indepen- 
dent and distinct from the native tongue. 

Actually, so far as I know, Fant has never provid- 
ed a definitive description of ‘““Ameslan” comparable 
to the definition of American Indian Sign Language 
by Seton. And the result is that newcomers to the 
field, primed to learn the sign lauguage of the deaf, 
often become confused about whether they are learn- 
ing the authentic language. 

A dig in my files sometimes turns up forgotten 
treasures. That is what happened recently when I dis- 
covered a letter from the late Tom L. Anderson, one 
from Lady Grace Paget and a packet of literature from 
Fant—all clamped together with some notes of my 
own, and all dealing with different aspects of the sign 
language of the deaf. 

Anderson was an outstanding leader of the deaf 
in the recent past who wrote extensively on the sign 
language. His letter was dated 1938. Grace Paget is 
the widow of the late Sir Richard Paget, the English- 
man who had undertaken to invent a sign language for 
the deaf with a sign for every word. Her letter was 
written in 1957 and I understand that the type of sign- 
ing proposed by her husband is still being promoted in 
Britain. Some of Fant’s writings were dated as late 
as 1974. 

It is quite a job to bring all of these divergent 
points of view into a harmonious frame of reference. 
But Fant, himself, has given us a clue. “Deaf chil- 
dren,” he wrote, ‘‘should be encouraged to begin with 
Ameslan. In time, those who can handle it will move 
into manual English; those who cannot will not be pen- 
alized.” (“Why Ameslan?” the California News, April 
1974) Apparently, Ameslan is a passing phase for those 
who can “handle” the more grammatical manual En: 
glish and no stigma (penalty) should attach to those 
who cannot advance beyond that phase. 

The manual symbols of Ameslan which Fant de- 
scribes in another piece of writing in this same paper 
clamp are no different from the signs used for manual 
English. The only distinction between the two forms 
seems to be in somewhat variant syntax. In other 
words, manual English uses signs which can be inter- 
preted as English words presented in grammatical 
sequence; Ameslan, using the same sign-symbols, recog- 
nizes no grammatical precedent. 

Though the acronym ‘“Ameslan” seems to present 
an unnecessary complication, it is true that a close-knit 
group of deaf children, with scant knowledge of gram- 
matical English, might develop a system of manual 
shorthand intelligible only to themselves. The Nether- 
lands linguist Bernard Th. Tervoort noted this pheno- 
menon in certain circumstances and hypothesized an 
“esoteric” language among deaf children as well as 
an ‘“‘exoteric” one; the former being used for communi- 
cation among themselves and the latter for communi- 
cation with others. He also noted that “the esoteric 
element tends to disappear as the child matures in the 
direction of a more or less standard English.” (Quoted 
by Stokoe in “Sign Language Structure,” op. cit.) 


It is well within the bounds of reason to see close 
relationship between the “esoteric” language of Ter- 
voort and the “Ameslan” of Fant. No matter what we 
call it, we eventually come out at approximately the 
same place—a transition into manual English in the 
normal course of the child’s maturation in language. 
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This leaves open only one question. How can we 
deal with this offbeat language? Should we regard 
it as the seedbed for more grammatical language de- 
velopment? Or should we treat it as an interference 
with such development? Quite likely we can find the 
answer to those questions in the procedure favored by 
lEpee. 

We should note, however, that even the manual 
English upon which we generally rely to establish the 
legitimacy of the sign language does not have a sign 
for every word. The most literate of signers (as well 
as least) habitually omit what have been called the 
“colorless words”’—-most articles, prepositions and the 
copula. In fact, there is no sign for “is” or ‘‘to be,” 
though it is possible to use the sign “true” to denote 
existence, if such denotation is absolutely necessary. * 


But such omission is not necessarily a barbarous 
solecism. The hieroglyphic Chinese language (among 
others) also dispenses with “colorless” words. In 
Chinese, you do not write, ‘The sun rises in the east.” 
Instead you write, ‘Sun rises east.” And so we do in 
the manual English of the deaf. (D. C. Yelton, “Sign 
Language and the Deaf,” Annals, March 1938) Purists 
may complain but, on its record, on the language facili- 
ty of its practitioners, manual English needs no apolo- 
gies. I will spare you reams of evidence to this effect 
and rest my case on this dogmatic statement. 


With few exceptions, the deaf have scant pati- 
ence with those who try to irisert a sign for every word, 
as advocated by Paget in England. (Do not confuse 
Sir Richard with Jean Paiget, the Frenchman) Tom An- 
derson (also in Annals for March 1938) is explicit on 
this point; and for good reason. You only make a bore 
of yourself when you attempt a sign for every word 
in your sign language communication. 


A study by linguists or semanticists of the way 
various other languages deal with “colorless” words 
would be helpful. In the meantime, we need to learn 
all we can about the distinctive characteristics of the 
sign language if we are going to foster the “total com- 
munication” concept in a meaningful way. 


The sign language used by the deaf was originated in 
France by the Abbe de l’Epee about 1759, with a view to 
facilitating intercommunication of the deaf. His signs were 
largely arbitrary or tounded on the spelling of French Words, 
usually in abbreviated form, so that it was merely a short- 
hand of French done in finger-spelling 


While this was the case in the beginning, the (American) 
deaf themselves had done so much in introducing pantomime 
and expressive gesture, that they have half redeemed the 
Code (of l’Epee) from its unfortunate original plan. ‘Sign 
Talk, Doubleday, 1918) 


So far as I can learn, no student hitherto has compared 
the various methods without being convinced that the Amer- 
ican Indian Sign Language is the best extant. It is theoreti- 
cally perfect and practically complete. In order to make this 
evident, I must offer a definition and some comparative de- 
tails. 


A true Sign Language is an established code of logical 
gestures to convey ideas; and is designed as an appeal to the 
eye, without assistance of sounds, grimaces, apparatus, per- 
sonal contact, written or spoken language, or reference to 
words or letters; preferably by using only the hands and 
adjoining parts of the body. (This paragraph is rendered in 
italics in the original.) 


Measured by these standards; there is only one true 
Gesture Language; that is the sign-talk of the American 
Indians. 
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What We Need Is More Local Theater For The Deaf! 


Local deaf communities should begin now 
to assume the responsibility for meeting 
their own cu.tural needs. Deaf communi- 
ties are torn by ideological clashes, per- 
sonality confiicts and misunderstandings 
from within and without. We need local 
deaf theaters to bring the deaf together 
to form a united front to solve their com- 
mon problems. Local theaters can begin 
tc deal with local issues, to spread the 
idea of Deaf Pride, to fiil the culture gap 
facing the deaf and to provide a forum 
so that factions in the deaf community 
can meet in a non-hostile environment to 
understand each other’s points cf view. 


The National Theatre of the Deaf has 
been eminently successful in publicizing 
deafness and helping to legitimize the 
language and experience of the deaf. But 
we need more. It is physically impossible 
for one theatre group, no matter how good, 
to satisfy fully the theater needs of every 
single deaf community in the country. 
The responsibility for cultural awareness 
in the deaf community lies with the deaf 
community itself—we cannot expect magi- 
cians from the NTD or the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf to direct our every 
step. 


That there is a need for local deaf 
theaters is obvious from the response to 
the Chicago Theatre of the Deaf’s produc- 
tion of ‘‘Sign Me Alice.’ All eight perfor- 
mances were sold out, and we had to turn 
people away. 


The purpose of this article is to report 
on our experiences in organizing a com- 
munity theatre for the deaf in Chicago, 
and to encourage other communities to 
establish or maintain similar groups. 


LEADING ROLES—Left: Bernard Bragg as Dr. Zeno in “Sign Me Alice.” 
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By BILL MOODY 


First, of course, leaders with a strong 
commitment to deaf theater must be found 
to get the group going. Leaders with 
high visibility in the deaf community and 
the trust of the deaf in the area have a 
better chance of making the operation go. 
The leaders must be aggressive and will- 
ing to volunteer a lot of time to the myriad 
detai!s of funding, administration and play 
direction. In addition, the artistic director 
of the group must have some training in 
acting and directing for the theater. Such 
training is available. The NTD offers a 
comprehensive five-week training  pro- 
grem for deaf theater personnel each sum- 
mer. Both Gallaudet College and NTID 
have proved excellent training grounds 
for young actors and directors, and many 
secondary schools have long offered scme 
extracurricular theatrical experience to 
their students. The more disciplined and 
professional the training of our leaders, 
the better chance we have for raising the 
standards of local deaf theater. 


It has become clear to us that the deaf 
community theater group must seek to 
perform in as professional a manner as 
possible. An all-volunteer  all-amateur 
group tends to stick with the shock tradi- 
tion of half-hearted skits and easy songs 
loosely Jinked in a variety show format. 


Another way for leaders to maintain high 
standards is to involve both the hearing 
and the deaf at all levels in the group— 
hearing actors and directors often have 
readier access to the best professional 
training grounds in the area. Neither 
hearing nor deaf can handle the job alone, 
and the interaction increases the contacts 
and resources available to the group. 


Right: Betty Bonni as Alice. 


This business of contacts is crucial for 
any community group. Because funds are 
so limited, the group must cultivate 
friends in high places to secure money, 
space, technical assistance, etc. There 
are people who are willing to donate 
money or services to a cause as “novel” 
and worthwhile as theater for the deaf. 
You may especially find that deaf clubs 
or organizations are willing to get in- 
volved. If someone in the group has an 
uncle who rents furniture, we can get a 
deal on set pieces; someone else’s father 
owns a clothing store, we cut our costume 
budget; another is a student and has 
access to his school’s theatre space; so- 
and-so’s aunt is a professional seamstress; 
and on and on... these are the kinds of 
resources of which an amateur or semi- 
professional group can take advantage. 


A. community theater begins with volun- 
teers. The Chicago Theatre of the Deaf 
is governed by a volunteer board of di- 
rectors (six deaf, two hearing), and actors 
are recruited from the community on a 
volunteer basis. We have no salaried of- 
fice staff, but take turns handling the cor- 
respondence and administrative details. 
There is no permanent company of actors 
—a director submits his idea to the board 
and picks actors as needed for the show 
at hand. 


This volunteer system requires that the 
company of actors for a show be com- 
mitted to the idea of the show—they are 
working together for a purpose, not for 
money. The reasons why people volun- 
teer such a lot of time and energy are 
difficult to pinpoint. Some believe that 
there is a need for expanding and improv- 
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CHICAGO PRESENTATION—Alice at the Ball: ‘How kind of you to let me come (with a ‘‘C’’). 


ing cultural outlets for the deaf, some 
want to impress their friends, some need 


an outlet for expression and _ personal 
growth, some are just hams. Whatever 
their personal reasons, the volunteer 


troupe must be working toward a com- 
mon goal. If the show is important to the 
director and to the cast, then they can 
know the excitement of committing them- 
selves really to communicating with each 
other and with the audience. Only in 
this way can we raise the quality of local 
deaf theater. 


A volunteer group certainly has prob- 
lems. It may be hard to find actors who 
are willing to rehearse nights after work- 
ing during the day, but it is possible. 
Deaf people seem to be particularly adept 
at dramatic activities, and it is amazing 
how many budding actors will emerge 
when a director comes up with an exciting 
idea for a show. 


Finding directors with sufficient thea- 
trical experience can be difficult. Ideally, 
the director should combine theater know- 
how with manual communication skills. 
Such directors are hard to come by, and 
may need to be paid for their skills. 
Salaries may also be necessary for tech- 
nicians for large-scale shows where volun- 
teers simply cannot handle the work load. 


The problem of salaries raises the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘How professional should local deaf 
theaters be?’ It is true that money en- 
ables the group to pay for professional 
help and raise the standards of production, 
but without large grants of money for 
salaries, the group must begin as an 
amateur organization. With growth, 
amateur groups may be able to hire pro- 
fessional assistance, but support for an- 
other fully professional deaf theatre is un- 
likely, and the professional theater that 
can support itself is these times is rare 
indeed. 


Our experience with Bernard Bragg in 
“Sign Me Alice’? proves that it is pos- 
sible and profitable to integrate paid pro- 
professional personnel into an amateur 
group. The professional guest artist con- 
cept had never before been attempted in 
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deaf community plays, and both the CTD 
and Mr. Bragg benefitted enormously. 
Bragg lent excitement and sparkle to 
the play, and his vast stage experience 
proved an invaluable assistance to our 
understanding of the play and of our 
work. And, of course, Bernard Bragg’s 
reputation helped to sell out each perfor- 
mance. The month that Bragg spent in 
Chicago was profitable to him also in that 
he had an opportunity to play a different 
kind of role—Dr. Zeno—and had leisure 
time enough to stop and get to know the 
deaf community in Chicago. We are 
deeply indebted to the National Theatre 
of the Deaf for sharing Mr. Bragg’s fee 
with us and for allowing us to experiment 
with the guest artist concept—it was new 
and risky, but we all ended up learning 
and growing with the experience. 


Where can a local group get the capital 
to begin a production? Deaf organiza- 
tions and individuals are probably the 
best bet. Social and service organizations 
(clubs, TTY groups, National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf divisions, parent and 
teacher organizations, etc.) contributed 
generously to the CTD. We also received 
individual contributions from all over 


Dr. Zeno points out another mistake in Alice’s drilling. 
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Chicago as a result of a newsletter which 
we sent to anyone we could think of. We 
found that private and government funding 
organizations are good sources for larger 
grants. If you take the time to apply for 
Internal Revenue Service tax-exempt 
status and incorporate as a non-profit or- 
ganization, and if you can type up a 
propcsal that looks good, chances are 
there is an agency somewhere that will 
fund your idea. Local theaters may be 
able to supply you with a list of funding 
organizations interested in theater, and 
one contact with an ageney can lead to 
others. The important thing is never to 
give up, and never, never expect that any 
of the organizations to which you apply 
will give you everything you ask for. And 
keep in mind that the agency wants as 
clear and concise a proposal as possible. 


Once you have obtained some capital, 
what kinds of productions should you do? 
The easiest kind of production is to work 
up separate acts in a variety show for- 
mat. But the easiest is not always the 
best. Producing plays gives more op- 
portunity for raising the standards of local 
productions. There is nothing wrong 
with a variety show (the CTD has spon- 
sored several), but a play offers a chal- 
lenge to a group of actors as an ensemble 
and enables them to work together more 
closely towards a common goal. More- 
over, a play offers a challenge to the au- 
dience. A community theater must feel 
some responsibility for helping to educate 
and challenge, as well as entertain, its 
audience. In addition, we must encourage 
deaf playwrights to write plays from their 
special points of view. The special heri- 
tage and culture of the deaf world must 
find an outlet for expression in our com- 
munity theater activities. 


Sometimes our experiments will fail, 
sometimes they will succeed, but the op- 
portunity for trying new ideas and discus- 
sing old ones must always be available in 
the community at the local level. 
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‘Sign Me Alice’ Hits Chicago 


On May 29, 1975, the Chicago Theatre of the Deaf opened 
its production of Gilbert Eastman’s play ‘‘Sign Me Alice,”’ direct- 
ed by Bill Moody, with special guest artist Bernard Bragg of the 
National Theatre of the Deaf. Then for two weeks, “‘Sign Me 
Alice’? packed houses at the Goodman Studio Theatre in Chi- 
cago’s Loop. 


“Sign Me Alice’”’ is an important step forward for the deaf 
theater movement. The play is written in sign language from 
a deaf man’s point of view, so it holds a unique place in the 
Deaf Pride movement gaining momentum around the country. 
Conceived and written by Gilbert Eastman, ‘‘Sign Me Alice’ 
was produced at Gallaudet College in April of 1973, and it was 
an instant hit with deaf audiences. Based on the familiar 
‘‘Pygmalion-My Fair Lady” story, the play concerns a deaf girl’s 
struggle for language identity in this confusing time of English, 
Siglish, Ameslan, Ameslish and fingerspelling. 


The Chicago Theatre of the Deaf (CTD) was founded in Jan- 
uary of 1974 by Barbara Lind, a Chicago children’s theater 
director. ‘Sign Me Alice’’ was chosen by the CTD for its spring 
production because, according to Moody, ‘‘it deals with some of 
the controversies facing today’s deaf community, and because it 
is an important play and deserves to be seen outside Washing- 
ton.” 


Bernard Bragg, a founding member of the National Theatre 


dent from Chicago majoring in social work. The cast was as 
follows: 
Dr eZenOs 25526 Casnes eeceaeusc ae ee lee 
Alice Babel 


Bernard Bragg 
Betty Bonni 


Dr: YIViSAk6? = scieeieSicese ese ene neds eweeee ed Dave Kennedy 
Mark. N@WtOn .cccs decesxacsice ceseecadeseaaces sz Dale Nichols 
Mrs. Ne@wton. -2.22-scicciccccenccccideccese Rosemarie Lucafo 
Noss: MARCHE... 2c con aun cag asecsec. an eacbesaes Candy Haight 


Mrs. Parham Sally Moomey 


Vit0}’ nad nacacas steeaaveeactenacaceeceeueseeana Steven Ramos 
LOLLY acon sses eee ec ates lan dese meek a aoee we teae Tony Lisuzzo 
Chuck: ..35<.- reheat aden aonaee aes ae bie pesos Field Martinez 
POte? cic can caasnacsennce ade maacDeLee aceetaneeaens Steve Rank 
Miss: MéGaltt .< ob.c ace ck cccescaccaccndazezlacs aM saz Nona Balk 
Susié ‘Slad@: 22.022. 2.0. soecs2222 -ciechseciecesse Iris Martinez 
Convention Chairman ___.._____----- soe oe Sas aNe Me Ed Irsech 
Miss: WSS@X? 222. 2ss<c80b2Sssecsalieele ieee Margaret Raines 
Bn (ed O Vins octet eaklisak $< cha ene aeeeeesaee Cherrie Mason 
PANILOL (22 5 Fos cgcieas seen weed etic eeeneeaae Jeff Michalski 
MAIC: 32520 08255-2082 RN py ee oe aa mek Helen Monaco 
BCMDOY chacsterss oatecc ect tees sanewsse acces Rick Kaner 
Conventioneers ____-- Richard Balk, Anita Cervantes, Lynne 


Donoghue, Casimir Fronczek, Carole Gumbs, Tony 
Gumbs, Marilyn Irsch, Ava Newman, Bernard Newman 


Vocal Characterizations: 


of the Deaf and the NTD’s master of signs, joined the Chicago Alite,. Miss: McCain... SUSi¢. 2... accavcecacssess Carol Ruth 
troupe for a month to play the role of Dr. Zeno as special guest Marks; Terry 22 2s<coucctetsensaceaccaeseeseeses Mark Motyka 
artist. The rest of the cast were all volunteer actors from the Dr: Zeno, ‘Dr: Yivisaker’. ...<cccascute dovensexe Bob Moomey 
Chicago area. Alice was played by Betty Bonni, an NTID stu- Wit0,. Pete. “CRUG « veccc2 ene access ek ccxcansecnes Don Smith 


Extend Greetings Of The Season In THE DEAF AMERICAN 
For five dollars ($5.00) readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN can extend greet- 


ings of the season—Christmas and New Year’s—in one column by one inch Happy Holidays! 
Mr. and Mrs. John Doe 
1000 Any Street 


Any City, Any State 00000 


boxed advertisements. Such space will allow for one line of greeting, one 
for the name, and two for the address. The address may be omitted if so 
desired. Sample at the right. 


Advertisement and payment must be sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
later than October 25, 1975, so as to appear in the November issue. 


5125 Radnor Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 46226, not 


LITTLE DEAF CLUB ON THE PRAIRIE—Sioux Falls (S.D.) Association of the Deaf (see page 26 of July-August 1975 DEAF AMERICAN) is proud of its new 


clubhouse. Large rocks were hauled in to line the main wall of the parking lot. 
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For Adults Only... 


What's Happening In Continuing Education 


By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 
The Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College Center For Continuing Education Internship Program 


In June, the fourth Internship Program 
offered by the Gallaudet College Center for 
Continuing Education drew 10 persons 
from across the United States. They came 
to the intensive month-long program to 
gain the broad skills that are necessary to 
extend continuing education opportunities 
to deaf adults in their home cities and 
states. The group included. 


Carmen Bettis, North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina. 


Charles Billings, Deaf Improvement Pro- 
gram, Denver, Colorado. 


Julie Billings, Deaf Improvement Pro- 
gram, Denver, Colorado 


Donna Drake, Florida School for the 
Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida 


Sara Edwards, Western Iowa ‘Tech, 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Sister Cleta Herold, St. Benedict Center 
for the Deaf, San Francisco, California 


Darrell Matthews, Jonnson County Com- 
munity College, Overland Park, Kansas 


Myra Shaffer, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Joan Stephen, Tilden Preschool, St. 


Paul, Minnesota 


Stanley Turner, Virginia School at Hamp- 
ton, Hampton, Virginia 


Most of the interns were new to Gallau- 
det College and Washington, D.C. They 
enjoyed their limited leisure time by sight- 
seeing and taking advantage of the bi- 
centennial activities in the area. How- 
ever, three of the interns, Carmen Bettis, 
Donna Drake and Charles Billings, were 
Gallaudet College alumni and were able 
to renew friendships in the community 
and assist the other interns in their orien- 
tation to the campus and area. 


The Internship Program involved varied 
and flexibly-scheduled learning  experi- 
ences. The Center’s staff had major re- 
sponsibility for advisement and instruction 
in core information pertaining to the im- 
plementation and administration of com- 
munity and continuing education pro- 
grams. This included training in skills as 
conducting needs assessments, locating 
funding sources, cooperative dealing with 
other agencies, program evaluation and 
day-to-day managing of programs. A 
required evening course in grantsmanship 
provided the necessary skills to construct 
grant proposals for funding to establish 
and maintain programs. 


In addition to the required core infor- 
mation, each intern selected resources 
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from the campus and the area which were 
most relevant to his/her individual objec- 
tives. Several of the interns interviewed 
their congressmen and representatives of 
key Federal and national agencies head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C. The group 


INTERNS—BOTTOM ROW, left to right: 
Sara Edwards, Myra Shaffer, Sister Cleta Herold. 
Billings, Elaine Costello (Director of Internship Program). 


Dr. Costello 


scheduled seminars with campus personnel 
on topics such as Psychology of Deafness, 
Sign Language Programs, Public Services, 


(continued to page 14) 


Julie Billings, Carmen Bettis, Donna Drake. SECOND ROW: 
TOP ROW: Darrell Matthews, Stanley Turner, Charles 


Not pictured: Joan Stephen. 
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As Seen by a Student in Deaf Education... 


The St. Paul TVI Program For Deaf Students 


The students sat in a large circle, look- 
ing around at each other, wondering what 
to expect. Twenty-six young adults, 12 
boys and 14 girls from Midwest/Eastern 
states and Canada were about to spend 
three months getting to know each other, 
their new school and themselves. (I won- 
dered if they felt like I did—excited to 
begin a new school term, and a little 
seared, too!) 


Mr. Robert L. Lauritsen (Mr. “L’’ on 
chest) introduced himself and welcomed 
them as the 17th group of new prepara- 
tory students in the program. He asked 
each student to give his name and home 
state. Then a great icebreaker was in- 
stigated to see who could go around the 
circle and remember all the states rep- 
resented, in the correct order. The three 
staff instructors were introduced next. 
(When I was introduced, the students 
caught on immediately that I was rela- 
tively new at signing and fingerspelling, 
but they were patient from the start!) 


Most of the students had already cor- 
responded with one of the two counselors 
who were introduced next. Mr.  Laurit- 
sen explained that this prepartory pro- 
gram was for one quarter and provided 
instruction in reading, communications 
and mathematics. In addition, ‘‘prep” 
class was a time to explore major career 
areas and learn about one’s needs, inter- 
ests and abilities. (The students sat for- 
ward in their seats, watching every word. 
Some were obviously comfortable reading 
the signs and fingerspelling, while others 
relied more on lipreading and their resi- 
dual hearing.) General information and 
basic rules of the program were discussed, 
questions were answered and then it was 
time for lunch. The first day of orienta- 
tion was well underway. Another quarter 
at St. Paul Area Technical Vocational In- 
stitute’s Program for Deaf Students had 
begun. 


When you are a graduate student in 
deaf education, an important part of your 
studies is your practicum or ‘‘field work” 
experience. Since my program led to an 
Educational Specialist Certificate for 
administration, supervision or consultant 
positions in Special Education, my advisor 
at the University of Minnesota, Dr. Donald 
Moores, and I approached Mr. Lauritsen, 
Coordinator of TVI Program for Deaf 
Students, to direct my internship. Ex- 
posure to a postsecondary program seem- 
ed a perfect extension to my previous ex- 
perience with integrated, hearing impaired 
secondary students in the Bloomington, 
Minnesota, public schools. Let me tell 
you about some of the things I experienced 
during my three months as a full-time 
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By BARBARA L. PARKER 


Jim Jones, left, deaf instructor for TVID’s prepara- 
tory program, receives the Handicapped Man of the 
Year Award from St. Paul Mayor Larry Cohen. 


administrative intern at the TVID my 
impressions and a description of the 
present program. 


That first class reminded me of orienta- 
tion week and the beginning of my first 
year away at college. Everyone seemed 
to be checking each other out, somewhat 
reluctant to volunteer anything except 
when asked a question, being particularly 
careful to get all of the necessary infor- 
mation. Everything was so strange, so 
new! For many of the preps, the ‘‘nest’’ 
they leave prior to arriving at TVID is a 
residential school where life may be more 
isolated, more protected. From the start, 
it is evident that TVID will be quite dif- 


The St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute houses nine square acres of space. 
has an average daily attendance of 2,000 students, over 100 of whom are hearing impaired. 


ferent! This is the world of independent 
living in a large metropolitan area. Now 
there will be integrated learning in a large 
hearing school where everyone is finished 
with high school. This is the time for 
making important decisions about the fu- 
ture in terms of employment and possibly 
even marriage. Many questions run 
through the preps’ minds: ‘“‘Will I find a 
good job when I finish my training here?’’ 
‘How will I get around this city?’’ “‘Will 
I make good friends here?” ‘‘How will I 
get my DVR checks?” ‘‘Will I know how 
to live by myself?’’ ‘‘What is there to do 
in this city?” 


St. Paul TVID is one of three Federally 
funded regional postsecondary programs 
for hearing impaired students seeking 
technical-vocational training. The other 
programs are at Seattle Community Col- 
lege in Washington State and California 
State University at Northridge. Other 
Federally funded postsecondary programs 
are National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf in Rochester, New York, and Gal- 
laudet College, which up until 1968 was 
the only higher educational option for the 
hearing impaired in the United States. 


Since the mission of Gallaudet is to pro- 
vide a liberal arts education to the deaf 
students capable of pursuing a baccalau- 
reate degree, there remained an acute 
need for postsecondary opportunities for 
all deaf students. TVID grew out of a 
series of national meetings in the mid- 
1960’s where educators of the deaf rec- 
ommended that several regional technical 
vocational programs be established in 
existing vocational settings for hearing 
students. TVID opened its doors to its 
first 40 students in September 1969 as a 
five-year Research and Demonstration 


It was builf in 1966 and 
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The staff of the St. Paul TVI Program for Deaf Students—Clockwise around the table: Robert Lauritsen, 
Program Coordinator; Roger Reddan and Patrick Duggan, Counselors; June Allen, Chief Interpreter; Alice 
LaBarre, Jim Jones, and John Bachman, Preparatory Class Instructors.) 


Project funded by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) and Social and Re- 
habilitation Services (SRS). The program 
aims to demonstrate the feasibility of 
using an existing institute which customar- 
ily serves hearing students to train post- 
secondary deaf students also. 


I had always been impressed with the 
size of St. Paul TVI. Under the auspices 
of the St. Paul Public School System, 
TVI’s day and evening programs of train- 
ing are conducted in a modern, five-story 
building with over nine acres of space. 
Daytime enrollment exceeds 2,300 students 
per year, with evening programs offered to 
over 15,000 students per year. There are 
161 teaching stations with 130 full-time 
faculty and 450 evening faculty. Equip- 
ment and teaching techniques are modern 
and continually updated. All of the in- 


structors are certified in vocational edu- 
cation and have had at least eight years’ 
experience in industry or business. TVI 
offers 41 major areas of study in Technical 
Education, Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation, Trade and Industrial Educational 
and Health and Services. As I spent time 
at TVI, I became even more impressed 
with the friendliness and professionalism 
of the TVI staff and administrators. It is 
obvious that they enjoy teaching, know 
their subjects, and care for students— 
hearing and deaf alike. TVID is not 
merely “‘housed’”’ in the TVI complex. A 
strong, supportive interface exists which 
lends strength and substance to each pro- 
gram. The staff of each program as- 
sumes duties within the other program. 
Such a_ positive working relationship 
doesn’t develop overnight, but from dedi- 
cated commitment to students and quality 
education. The TVID program, then, func- 


tions as an integral part of the overall 
TVI program, with many policy decisions 
made with TVI administrative staff. 

In this setting, then, the Program for 
Deaf Students has grown and proven it- 
self successful. The TVID Program has 
an average daily attendance in excess of 
100 deaf and hard of hearing students. 
TVI operates on a quarterly system, ac- 
cepting and graduating students four 
times a year. During the course of a 
full academic year, approximately 190-200 
hearing impaired students are served. 
Between September 1969 and December 
1974, 470 hearing impaired students from 
32 states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada have participated in the TVID 
Program. 


TVID selects its students on an indivi- 
dual basis with key emphasis placed on 
the ability to profit from postsecondary 
education and to meet the requirements 
for Vocational Rehabilitation in their re- 
spective states. In addition, the student’s 
hearing loss should be such that at least 
one of the special supportive services 
available to deaf students is required for 
successful matriculation. The — special 
TVID supportive services include the pre- 
paratory program, counseling, interpret- 
ing, notetaking, auditory training and 
speech, tutoring, media services, job 
placement and follow-up. 


TVID Preparatory Program 


The preparatory program is designed 
to help deaf and hard of hearing students 
in their initial social, vocational and aca- 
demic adjustment, as a structured tran- 
sitional period followed by enrollment with 
hearing students in regular TVI courses. 
The ‘‘prep’’ program enables students to 
adjust to St. Paul TVI and independent 
living, to learn to use supportive services 
and continue basic academic prepared- 
ness, to have an opportunity to select a 
major area of study with skilled assist- 


Left: Student Profiles: Mike Temkin, left, is from Chicago and is majoring in cabinetmaking. He enjoys boating, fishing and hunting and would like to design new 


boats or toys as a Career. 
furniture craftsman. 
first in all of the TVI shops. 
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J Stanley Maynard, right, a graduate of the Illinois School for the Deaf, also enjoys fishing and hunting. 
Right: Welding students David Patton, John Damrow and Pedro Medina (left to right) learn from expert instructors who stress safety 


Stanley is interested in being a 
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ance and to develop a secure peer group 
identification. Career selection and per- 
sonal growth are critical elements of the 
12-week preparatory program. 


Three vocationally certified, special 
needs teachers, Alice LaBarre, John Bach- 
man and Jim Jones, instruct the new deaf 
students in self-contained classes. These 
teachers are assisted by the Deaf Pro- 
gram counselors, regular TVI staff and 
community resources. The major courses 
of study in the preparatory program are: 
1) Communications, Reading, 2) Communi- 
cations, English, 3) Mathematics, 4) Per- 
sonal Management, 5) Vocational Explora- 
tion, 6) Family Management and 7) For- 
mulas. Preparatory Program instruction 
is offered in groups and to individuals. 
During my internship, a course in psychol- 
ogy was introduced. Preparatory courses 
receive appropriate credit within St. Paul 
TVI, contributing towards final credit re- 
quirements for graduation. 


Family Management is taught as a 


seminar. This course is especially en- 
joyed by the students. Many aspects of 
family life, personal growth and_ inter- 


personal relationships are discussed. The 
seminar provides an opportunity to open- 
ly express views and concerns which are 
of interest to the whole class. (I appre- 
ciated how the prep students shared their 
feelings with me on growing up in hear- 
ing families.) A unique aspect of the 
seminar is participation by staff members 
of the United Hospitals, St. Paul, who pre- 
sent a series of lecture-discussions on per- 
sonal health care and health delivery sys- 
tems. The students also register at the 
hospital’s outpatient clinic so as to be 
eligib’e for services at any time. 


(The Fall 1973 preps and I remember 
that our quarter began with talk of the 
“Deaf Olympics” in Malmo, Sweden. Sev- 
era! TVID students participated, includ- 
ing Shirley Hottel Johnson, winner of five 
medals in swimming, and Dennis Vance 
of the winning American basketball team. 
An early fall visitor was Jerry Jordan 


TVID Counselor Patrick Duggan converses with a 
regular program student, Tony Filippelli from Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 
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AUTHOR—Barbara 
at St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute’s Program 
for Deaf Students. 


Parker, Administrative Intern 


from Gallaudet who informed the preps 
that the next “Deaf Olympics’’ will be 
held behind the Iron Curtain.) 


Upon completion of the preparatory pro- 
gram, the students have also completed 
extensive vocational exploration with the 
counselors and instructors. This explora- 
tion involves field trips, films, and actual 
“hands-on’’ experiences in various areas 
of the student’s choice. Upon selecting a 
major field, the prep student is given pre- 
paration in the form of ‘‘readiness cur- 
riculum.”’ Fundamental training  con- 
cepts and vocabulary are taught. 


The varied courses in TVI regular pro- 
gram include apparel arts, auto body, 
chemical technology, cosmetology, graphic 
arts, plumbing and watchmaking. A stu- 
dent’s program will take between 10 and 
27 months, depending upon the skills re- 
quired for his particular occupation. Deaf 
students are evaluated and graduate ac- 
cording to the same criteria for hearing 
students. This criteria vary according to 
the training area. Several regular instruc- 
tors who have taught TVID students state 
that the work performance of the deaf 
students has been at least equal to that 
of the hearing students. TVID’s suppor- 
tive services are given a lot of credit for 
the students’ success in the regular pro- 
grem. Deaf students have been inte- 
grated into 32 of TVI’s regular program 
areas. 


Interpreting services are an important 
aspect of the TVID Program. In addition 
to interpreting for major areas of study 
in both the lecture, laboratory and _ test 
si.uations, interpreters are used for stu- 
dent activities in the school, on _ field 
trips, job interviews and initially on the 
job, as needed. TVID’s interpreters are 
headed by Chief Interpreter June Allen 
and four lead interpreters. During the 
spring of 1975, TVID employed 19 full- 
time interpreters. Regular meetings are 


held for the purpose of study and growth. 
A major goal this year is to set up stand- 
ards for state certification requirements 
for educational interpreters. Since many 
vocational-technical educational terms 
have no formal signs, one responsibility of 
the interpreters is to research out any 
existing, invented signs at other educa- 
tional institutions having programs for 
deaf students. 


In order to assure quality trained, pro- 
fessional educational interpreters, TVID 
planned and conducted its first Interpre- 
ter Institute during the summer of 1972. 
This Institute is now held every summer 
for six weeks on an intensive basis, and 
TVID interpreters are hired from among 
the graduates of the Institute. (We’re see- 
ing a real “romance” with sign language 
in our part of the country. Besides many 
local sign language classes being conduct- 
ed throughout the Twin Cities, many peo- 
pie are on the waiting list for the Insti- 
tute.) TVID is also one of six participat- 
ing members of the National Interpreter 
Training Consortium which is presently 
upgrading the skills of persons already in- 
terpreting. 


Another support service for the deaf 
students at TVID is notetaking by volun- 
teer hearing students. These notetakers 
use a special notebook which features 
self-carbon paper. Tutoring is provided 
by preparatory instructors, regular facul- 
ty, interpreters and outstanding hearing 
impaired and hearing students. 


In addition to visiting and informing 
secondary hearing impaired students about 
TVID, interviewing prospective students, 
processing applications, and assisting with 
housing arrangements, the Program’s two 
counselors, Roger Reddan and Patrick 
Duggan, provide ongoing vocational coun- 
seling and exploratory experiences to en- 
able the students to make appropriate 


initio 


John Bethards, Garden Grove, lowa, a graduate of 


the lowa School for the Deaf in Council Bluffs 
chose Machine Tool Process as his major at TVI. 
John became interested in machines in high school 
and cnjoys mcdel car racing. 
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Left: Interpreter Becky Gilbertson relays Ms. Dorcas Gersmeyer’s explanations in General Office Practice class to Jean Handy and Patti Phillips, TVID students 
from Augusta, Montana, and Cleveland, Ohio, respectively. Right: Learning to operate the key punch is Jean Ferguson from Hudson, Wisconsin. 


career decisions. Often working with the 
assistance of the regular TVI instructors, 
DVR and other outside agencies, the coun- 
selors help TVID graduates find success- 
ful employment. Interviews are arranged, 
and usually the counselor or an interpreter 
accompanies the student to the interview. 
TVID has a placement success rate of 
over 90% (an additional 4.7% go on to 
further education) which speaks well for 
not only the support services provided for 
the deaf students but also for quality train- 
ing which St. Paul TVI gives to all of its 
students, hearing and deaf alike. It was 
not surprising to learn that many of the 
TVID graduates, including the 36% non- 
resident students, choose to remain in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area for employment. 
The students form many close friendships 
here and become familiar with the cities. 
In addition, there are usually more job 
choices available here than in many of 
the students’ hometowns. 


Improved communication skills is a 
major objective for TVID. Total com- 
munication is used in all subject areas, in- 
cluding preparatory classes. In addition 
to formal classes in sign language and 
fingerspelling, auditory training and speech 
therapy are available for any student. 

While St. Paul TVI has 41 course ma- 
jors, some students may wish to choose 
courses offered at other, postsecondary 
facilities in the metropolitan area or out- 
lying towns. Besides six other technical- 
vocational schools, there are six com- 
munity colleges and the University of 
Minnesota as potential sites in the Twin 
Cities for the student who has completed 
the preparatory program. TVID provides 
the same special support services outside 
of TVI that it provides at ‘‘home”’ base. 
For example, during my internship at 
TVID, a student was majoring in brick- 
laying at a technical-vocational school in 
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Pipestone, Minnesota, 196 miles from the 
Twin Cities. A TVID trained interpreter 
assisted him there. A consortium pro- 
gram such as this enables hearing im- 
paired students to choose from as many 
as 350 postsecondary options available to 
deaf students. The preparatory program 
experience, counseling and good _inter- 
preting services appear to be the ingre- 
dients for success for a “‘consortium’’ stu- 
dent. The student continues to view TVID 
as his home base, participating in re- 
creational and social activities with friends 
from TVI. 


TVID students lead active and varied 
social and recreational lives. Program- 
sponsored activities include TVID Club, 
which is run exclusively by the students 
for such things as organizing parties, 
dances, fund-raising projects and recre- 
ational events. Captioned entertainment 
films are shown every week at TVI. The 
Program also sponsors recreational drama 
and modern dance groups which go out 
into the community performing at various 
schools, colleges, civic meetings and 
churches. Such performances not only 
entertain, but also educate the public con- 
cerning deafness. Extracurricular acti- 
vities of TVI such as intramural sports 
also attract the TVID students. Outdoor 
enthusiasts take advantage of Minnesota’s 
hunting and fishing seasons. 


How often does a helicopter land next 
to a technical-vocational school, a deaf 
student step out, and walk toward a wait- 
ing interpreter who introduces herself and 
gives him a tour of the school? Not often, 
I’m sure, but it happened at St. Paul TVI! 
It was just one of many “‘shootings’’ con- 
ducted by our Media Program personnel 
during my internship. Soon the preps 
became accustomed to being filmed and 
to seeing film-making going on around 


them. (Shortly after I arrived at TVI, I 
was told that a screen test was to be held 
to find an actress. I began to wonder just 
where I really was!) 


TVID’s Media Program develops and 
promotes technical vocational education 
media that enables handicapped students 
to make adequate career selections and to 
receive appropriate career training. Vali- 
dated careers and training counseling 
packages have been developed using four- 
way simultaneous communication in mo- 
tion pictures: An interpreter-actress us- 
ing total communication, sound, speech- 
reading and word-for-word captioning. 
This media is being developed for use 
by teachers and counselors of handicapped 
children and adults, their families and by 
handicapped persons themselves. Upon 
completion of the materials, they will be 
distributed nationally. TVID media pro- 
gram’s, “Vocational Exploration Package”’ 
was one of the first products accepted by 
the new National Center on Educational 
Media and Materials for the Handicapped. 


As with any good program, the word 
gets around, and people come to see and 
learn more about TVID for themselves. 
Visitors to the TVID Program are as com- 
mon as the students themselves, and TVID 
makes sure they feel very welcome and 
leave knowing more about deafness and 
TVID than when they arrived. TVID’s 
great secretary and mother surrogate, 
Irene Domonkos, is usually the first per- 
son to greet a visitor as he or she walks 
through the door. 


During my internship, guests included 
a teacher of the deaf with her 12-year-old 
students who had never met older, deaf 
individuals. Before long, some prep stu- 
dents had taken them under their wings 
and were treating them in the cafeteria. A 
doctoral student from Georgia Tech who 
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was doing a study on career education for 
the handicapped was told to see the TVID 
Program as one of the exemplary pro- 
grams in the nation,* and a sign language 
researcher from NTID came to share and 
learn regarding her research. Various 
civic, service and educational groups are 
given tours on a nearly weekly basis. 


It’s always special when deaf adults 
from out-of-town come to visit. During 
my internship, both Jerry Jordan of Gal- 
laudet College and Dr. Larry Stewart of 
the University of Arizona paid us visits. 
Later in the year, Bernard Bragg of Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf made a return 
visit to help conduct a workshop for medi- 
cal personnel serving hearing impaired 
persons. No longer a stranger is Steve 
Chough, who came to Minnesota from New 
York and is Minnesota’s first and only 
deaf psychiatric social worker. 


Each October, Minnesota teachers have 
two workshop days. Bob told the TVID 
staff to plan a program of interest to other 
educators of the deaf in the state which 
we would host. We decided that Lou Fant 
should lead the workshop, hardly expecting 
that he would be available to come. But 
Lou consented and came to St. Paul to 
present a workshop an Ameslan followed 
by a very entertaining evening of drama, 
all of which was open to the public. None 
of us will ever forget him and his splendid 
performance before packed audiences. 


Since TVID is a Federally-funded pro- 
gram, officials in Washington, D.C., 
have had, and continue to have, a keen 
interest in its progress. While in town for 
a Minnesota hearing concerning Federal 
funding of the education of the hand- 
icapped with Minnesota Senator Walter 
Mondale, Mrs. Patria Forsythe, profes- 
sional staff member of the Senate Sub- 
committee on the Handicapped (DEAF 
AMERICAN, September ’73) stopped by. 
Being the same day that Lou Fant was 
holding his workshop, Ms. Forsythe was 


able to share her legislative insight and 
news with many members of the deaf com- 
munity (Minnesota—and the entire deaf 
community—is fortunate to have two con- 
gressional friends in Washington, Senator 
Mondale and Congressman Albert Quie of 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. Both legislators are well-known for 
their advocacy positions relating to legis- 
lation for the handicapped. ) 


Another important event during my stay 
at TVID was the day Jim Jones, prepara- 
tory program instructor, was named St. 
Paul’s Handicapped Man of the Year by 
the Mayor’s Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped and the St. Paul 
Downtown Lions Club. The entire TVID 
staff, several prep students (names were 
drawn from a hat, since they all wanted 
to attend!) and members of the local deaf 
community were on hand when Jim re- 
ceived his award at the luncheon cere- 
mony. 


St. Paul TVID is an integral part of 
the Twin City deaf community. All facets 
support each other, and TVID believes it 
has a basic responsibility to represent this 
community and to educate the public on 
deafness whenever and wherever it can. 
TVID regularly extends its program be- 
yond the doors of TVI and encourages 
the outside public to share in its activities. 


The annual TVI Open House provides yet 
another time to show and tell the local 
public what’s happening in postsecondary 
deaf education. For TVID, the Open 
House is also homecoming, the hall out- 
side our offices being packed with former 
TVID students who return to see friends 
and staff again. 


There is much community interest in 
St. Paul’s TVI’s Program for Deaf Stu- 
dents. During my internship, two articles 
appeared in the St. Paul newspapers re- 
garding the program, one written by the 
superintendent of the St. Paul Schools, Dr. 


George Young. Calls are received almost 
daily about TVID’s sign language classes 
and Interpreter Institute. A local bank 
which employs many TVID_ graduates 
sent one of its hearing employes to the In- 
terpreter Institute in order to help deaf 
employes and customers more effectively. 
Local churches provide social activities 
and captioned films and a close liaison 
with local hospital personnel is resulting in 
health services for the deaf students and 
in-servicing for medical professionals. 


One of the best aspects of my experience 
at St. Paul TVI was in getting to know 
the deaf students and learning from them. 
Besides getting to know them, I wanted 
to learn of their feelings and beliefs re- 
garding their past and present education. 
(In education, we are finally beginning 
to ask the consumer for his opinion!) The 
majority of the preps came from families 
where everyone else was hearing. They 
expressed the desire that hearing people 
attempt to understand deafness and deaf 
people and that they attempt to com- 
municate with the deaf. Most important, 
the students felt that hearing individuals 
should realize that there is really no dif- 
ference between deaf and hearing indivi- 
duals with rgards to feelings, interests 
and intelligence. Given the proper educa- 
tion and assistance, ‘“‘Deaf people can do 
the same things as hearing people,’ was 
a comment made by many. Future plans 
included having good jobs, marriage, 
travel and living in various parts of the 
country, not necessarily their hometowns. 
I wondered if the preps thought it was a 
good idea to have the Deaf Program in a 
school for hearing students. Most of them 
replied that they preferred it that way. 


The strong, supportive relationship be- 
tween the regular TVI staff and the Deaf 
Program which I mentioned earlier was 
continually evident during my stay at 
TVI. More than 80% of the regular teach- 
ers have enrolled in the sign language 


Left: John Bachman, preparatory program math instructor, explains a lesson to students. 
ment in the machine shop. 
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Right: Ruth Mayfield, interpreter, prepares for an interpreting assign- 
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classes offered by the TVID interpreters 
for hearing staff and students. TVI staff 
expressed to me how proud and pleased 
they were to have the opportunity to teach 
hearing impaired students and work hand 
in hand with the Deaf Program’s interpre- 
ters and staff. As the head of the welding 
department put it, “I am impressed by 
the pleasure in learning which my deaf 
students exhibit.” 


December came all too quickly for me. 
The preps, however, were proud to have 
reached a milestone in their TVID experi- 
ence—completion of the preparatory pro- 
gram and a decision regarding a major 
area of coursework to begin winter quar- 
ter. We had all grown in those three 
months. The new winter quarter pre- 
paratory students began to arrive with 
the same wondering expressions on their 
faces. One former prep, perhaps re- 
membering how she felt three months be- 
fore, suggested that they throw a party for 
the new preps to help them get acquainted. 
Another quarter at St. Paul TVI had be- 
gun. 


*In 1972, the St. Paul TVI Program for Deaf Stu- 
dents was selected for study as an exemplary pro- 
gram by the Minnesota Department of Education 
and ABT Associates, Inc., Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for BEH. 


Do you have the latest 


NAD PUBLICATION LIST? 


If not, write to the National Asso- 


ciation of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 


Continuing Education 
(continued from page 8) 


Publicity and Promotion, English as a 
Second Language, Project LIFE materials 
and Linguistics. A typical intern’s day 
was busily scheduled from 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m. 


The Center for Continuing Education 
feels a commitment to each intern and 
the problems that he/she may encounter 
in establishing adult education programs 
for deaf persons in areas where public 
education has not yet considered extend- 
ing services to them. The Center plans 
to continue an association with these in- 
terns, as in the past, by offering consulta- 
tion and advisement to them as they 
begin their program development as out- 
lined during their all too short internship. 


For information about application to 
next summer’s Internship Program please 
contact: 


Dr. Elaine Costello 

The Center for Continuing Education 
Gallaudet College 

College Hall, Room 311 

7th and Florida Avenues, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 
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Review. . 
LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES FOR 
DEAF/BLIND CHILDREN, by Lillian Mi- 


kalonis, Jeanne Huffman, Michael Gaddy, 
Joyce Gillis, Robert Heater. 


Four California State Hospitals (Fair- 
view, Pacific, Porterville and Sonoma) 
have Deaf/Blind Projects which are co- 
operatively funded by the California State 
Department of Health and the Southwest 
Region Deaf/Blind Center. These hos- 
pitals quickly learned the need to help 
each other in training staff, parents and 
volunteers in working with the deaf/blind. 
Personnel realized there was a definite 
need to share and exchange successful 
activities used with their population to 
assist others in offering valid learning ex- 
periences for the deaf/blind. Financial 
support through the California Depart- 
ment of Health, Manpower Development 
and Training Section, and the individual 
state hospitals was obtained to allow Deaf/ 
Blind Project staff to compile and prepare 
materials for publication. This 122-page 
book is a result of their efforts. 


Many of the activities are designed for 
children with some vision and/or hear- 
ing. There are few deaf/blind children 
with no vision or hearing whatsoever. If 
a child is profoundly deaf and blind, cer- 
tain activities simply will not work and 
others will need to be modified. 


The authors strongly emphasize that the 
book is written for parents, foster parents, 
aunts, uncles, brothers, sisters and friends 
of deaf and blind children. Activities in 


Please send me Leisure Time Activities for Deaf/Blind Children. 


this book were created for leisure time, 
when the child is not engaged in a struc- 
tured educational school program. 


Many of these activities are for learning 
what. would be simple functions for chil- 
dren with normal hearing and normal vi- 
sion but because of the handicapping ef- 
fects of both deafness and blindness, spe- 
cial methodology must be utilized in teach- 
ing these multiply handicapped children. 
This manual describes the steps that must 
be taken to achieve desired behavior. 


The manual is very detailed and takes 
the child into consideration at all times. 
Some activities include toilet training, 
body painting, paper mosaic, stringing 
wooden beads and peddling a bicycle 


The bock, which also contains an equip- 
ment glossary listing the products used, 
sells for $12.95. 


Leisure Time Activities for Deaf/Blind 
Children is also available in a film kit. 
The film package is identical to the NAD/ 
CSP’s ‘“‘See ‘N’ Sign’ viewers (See CSP 
newsletter in THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
February 1975. The cartridge films show 
correct Tadoma Method hand _ positions, 
signs, correct postures, materials, furni- 
ture, clinical activities and actual perfor- 
mances of games and activities with deaf/ 
blind children. The cartridges contain 
Super 8 color film and coincide with select- 
ed activities described in the book. The 
package sells for $69.95 and contains the 
book, 10 cartridges, a hand-held, hand- 
cranked personal viewer and a carrying 
case. 


Enclosed find my 


check for $13.95 (includes $12.95 for book, $1.00 for postage). 


Please send me Leisure Time Activities for Deaf/Blind Children Kit. 
check for $71.95 (includes $69.95 for kit, $2.00 for postage). 


Enclosed find my 
Kit contains book, 10 cart- 


ridges, a hand-held viewer, and carrying case. 


Make checks payable to N. A. D. 


Foreign and Canadian orders—please submit remittance in U.S. currency. 


Mail order to: Publishing Division 


National Association of the Deaf 


814 Thayer Avenue 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Telephone: (301) 587-1788 


Telephone orders must be confirmed by remittance. 


SEND ORDER TO 


Bs ime hos time dcs Pil CONG fon ease chcate 
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Man for Whom the Miners Bared Their Soles... 


Master Colorado Shoemaker Retires After 64 Years 


Lloyd Shields, 81-year-old master shoe- 
maker and repairman, recently sold his 
shop in Florence, Colorado and when he 
turned over the keys to the new owner, 
he closed an era. 


Shields learned his trade at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf from 1908 to 1911. In 
those days, shoemakers actually made 
shoes by hand and Shields has made every 
pair of shoes that he owned save two. 
The first pair was bought during World 
War II when he couldn’t get the necessary 
materials. All the repair work was ori- 
ginally done with hand tools. His first 
shoe repair machine was a treadle ma- 
chine powered by the operator’s foot and 
leg, which was still serviceable at the 
time of his retirement. 


The increased volume of repair work 
limited the number of shoes Shields was 
able to handcraft in later years. 


“It’s been like the old tailor and the 
shoemaker. The tailor has no time to 
take care of his clothes and the shoe- 
maker’s kids go barefooted,’ he observed 
wryly. 


Working around the mining camps near 
Florence and Canon City, Shields’ skills 
were in demand. He made shoes and re- 
paired boots for the wealthy mineowners 
and grubbing miners. When one miner’s 
foot was crushed by accident, Shields was 
called in to fit the mine’s distorted foot. 
The shoe fit perfectly and enabled the 
miner to walk without a brace after doc- 
tors had given up. The miner’s union paid 
$65 for the shoe. 


Shields says he enjoyed his days as a 
shoemaker. ‘I’m wondering how I’ll man- 
age to get accustomed to sitting around 
and twiddling my thumbs. Most people 
say they’re going fishing when they re- 


THERE'S NOBODY ELSE EXACTLY LIKE 


Frank W. Dunham 


LEADING DEAF UNDERWRITER 


Frank is prepared to travel anywhere in the United States 
by appointment to provide his professional advice and 


planning on such matters as: 


GROUP INSURANCE: 


Whether it’s a company of two 


—or two million. 


PENSIONS: 


To cover yourself and your em- 


ployes — including individual 
fixed income annuities as well 
as tax-sheltered annuities for en- 
tire school systems. 


ESTATE ANALYSIS: 


How to save thousands on in- 


heritance taxes and conserve 
your estate. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE: 


Covering a variety of needs— 
Individual, 


Partner, Corpora- 


tion, Key Person and Deferred 
Compensation. 


If you wish more information, contact Frank Dunham at: 
1606 Mott Foundation Building 
Flint, Michigan 48502 


TTY Evenings and mornings (313) 635-4183 


THE FQ 


UITABLE | 


Life Assurance Society of the United States, NY, NLY. 


Because there’s nobody else exactly like you. 
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tire. But the fish just thumb their noses 
at me and go away.” 


His sense of humor is contagious: Asked 
if he would like to go on a vacation to a 
far off place, or on a luxurious ocean 
cruise, he responded with a shrug, writ- 
ing, ‘““Maybe my wife, but me???’’ Then 
he added that he would like to see Hawaii 
and wanted to know if the Daily Record 
reporter wanted to see the hula dancers. 
“Damn right, I would.’”’ Shields poked the 
reporter gently in the ribs, winked and 
signed, “Shame on you.”’ 


Lloyd and his wife of 25 years may not 
get as far as Hawaii, but they hope to 
make a trip to the West Coast to visit 
their children. They have seven children, 
17 grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. They have a daughter in Seattle, 
Washington, a son in Port Gamble, Wash- 
ington, two daughters in California, a 
daughter in Colorado Springs and a son 
in Fowler Colorado. 


Characteristically, Shields put in an 
extra two weeks after selling his shop. 
Asked if he had promised work for the 
final two weeks to favorite enstomers, he 
smiled, ‘Some regular customers, others 
—just to make them happy, too.” 


Life has treated this kindly man well 
because he respected it and wasted no 
time worrying about what he didn’t have 
and what couldn’t be.—(Adapted from 
stories in the Colorado Springs Daily Rec- 
ord and Sun.) 


WESTCLOX LAMPALARM 
Model 20270 Lampliter 


Dialite assures easy readability day or 
night: Convenient on/off switch for 
lamp, independent of alarm system. 
When alarm time is reached, lamp will 
begin flashing. Audible alarm follows 
in five minutes. 
$11.00 plus 50¢c for postage and handling 
Westclox Moonbeam 
Westclox Digital Moonbeam ___.- 


(Both plus 50c for postage and handling.) 
Order from: 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
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Reaching Out With Skilled Hands... 


Catholic Charities Office Serves Brooklyn—Queens 


By FRANK HALL 


Can a deaf person who uses sign lan- 
guage or total communication go to the 
wedding of a hearing person who lives 
in the same neighborhood and fully par- 
ticipate? Can he go to a church or syna- 
gogue near his home and share in the 
spiritual activities? Can he go to the 
annual Sports Night conducted by the 
school his hearing child goes to and really 
enjoy the festivities? The answer is yes— 
if there’s a sign language interpreter. But, 
where do you find enough interpreters 
to volunteer their time for these types of 
activities? The courts provide interpret- 
ers. Many agencies offer interperters 
to assist the deaf in their contacts with 
welfare or medical facilities, or for legal 
advice. But for the ordinary niceties 
which occur in everyone’s life is there 
an interpreter? 


Catholic Charities’ Office for the Handi- 
capped, serving Brooklyn and Queens in 
New York City, uses close to 2,000 volun- 
teers on an annual basis for many pro- 
grams. One solution to the above prob- 
lem was to train a group of volunteers 
in total communication to serve this need. 
The popular theory of mainstreaming 
would take more than conferences, lec- 
tures and articles to make it all workable. 


“Fulfilling Unmet Needs (F.U.N.),” 
noted Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin, Director 
of Office for the Handicapped, ‘“‘is our 
motto and objective. We see this need 
as a very valid one but one that our 
budget, as well as most agencies, can- 
not absorb. So we have decided to go 
with the idea of training some of our very 
wonderful and dedicated volunteers.”’ 


A letter from Father Cribbin was sent 
to volunteers of O.F.T.H. It announced 
plans for a total communication course 
but specified that it would be learning 
not just for the sake of learning, but 
would call for a commitment to serve 
the deaf as volunteers. Close to 200 re- 
sponses indicated a willingness to make 
this commitment. 


Three professional workers with the 
deaf were scheduled to teach classes at 
those times the majority of volunteers in- 
dicated would be best for their attending. 
The teachers included Sr. Annette Roeder, 
C.S.J., a teacher at St. Francis de Sales 
School for the Deaf in Brooklyn which 
uses a total communication approach to 
education; Frank Zieziula, a Ph.D. candi- 
date in counseling education at New York 
University Deafness and Research Center, 
and Mrs. Sue Wolf, who holds a master’s 
degree in deaf education from Gallaudet 
College. The first 30 responses for each 
class would be accepted for a total of 90 
volunteers. 
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After the first five lessons, those volun- 
teers who had really shown potential and 
had faithfully attended had their names 
tagged to a large wall map of Brooklyn 
and Queens indicating their locations. As 
requested are received by O.F.T.H. for 
interpreters for special events or activi- 
ties, we will match a volunteer who lives 
closest to the deaf person to assist. 


We have a deaf couple who would like 
to enroll their hearing son in a local Cath- 
olic school. In the past, we would have 
made the initial contacts and accom- 
panied the parents to fill out the appli- 
cations, for the interview, etc. Now, we 
have a Sister who teaches in the parish 
school this request comes from and is 
taking the sign language class on Monday 
evenings. Sr. Barbara will go with one 
of the staff workers from O.F.T.H. on 
the initial visit. Then she will follow 
through with all the preliminaries as well 
as interpret for the parents if they would 
like to attend Parent Association meet- 
ings, in consultations with guidance coun- 
selors, involvement with scouting pro- 
grams, and, in general, enable greater 
interaction between the family and com- 
munity. 


We have received a request from the 
parents of a 12-year-old girl who attends 
an oralism school. The problem the par- 
ents have is they can’t communicate with 
their daughter because they have a heavy 
Italian accent and Jackie can’t read their 
lips. The father also has a thick black 
mustache. The parents do not read or 
write English, so written communication 


NINETY VOLUNTEERS learn sign language in free classes offered by Catholic Charities’ Office for the 
From left: Maureen McKeown-McNamara, Lorraine McDermott, Edward 


Handicapped, Diocese of Brooklyn. 


is an impossibility. We will attempt two 
ways of developing better communication 
between parents and child. First, we will 
try to get the parents into a program 
teaching English as a second language. 
At the same time, one of our volunteers 
will make weekly visits and, since Jackie 
has learned a few signs from her school 
friends, the volunteer will teach some 
basic signs, using total communication, 
to the parents. 


Volunteers are also able to practice 
total communication on a weekly basis. 
Catholic Charities’ O.F.T.H. conducts a 
Sunday Mass and social program four 
Sundays a month. The first and third 
Sundays the program operates in Brook- 
lyn and the second and fourth Sundays 
in Queens. Volunteers are able to attend 
and become more familiar with sign lan- 
guage through participation in Mass and 
the socialization program as well as in 
direct communication on a one to one 
basis. For the majority of volunteers, 
practice and exposure to sign language 
are key ingredients to acquiring skills in 
total communication. Certainly the easiest 
way to learn how to sign numbers is to 
volunteer at a few bingo parties. 


Several volunteers are now working to 
get together a choir to sing in sign lan- 
guage at the Masses. Other teenage vol- 
unteers are working with the hearing and 
hearing handicapped children in a _ sep- 
arate area of the facility while the par- 
ents have time to socialize after the Mass. 


At no time is the volunteer being asked 
to act in a professional capacity or to 
replace a Registered Interpreter of the 
Deaf. But it’s the countless little areas 


of need that are not being fulfilled. It 
is an attempt to reach out with skilled 
open hands, to be a bridge, to fulfill un- 
met needs in order to advance the po- 
tential of people. 


Hoist and Patricia Ott closely follow teacher Frank Zieziula. 
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It’s been a long time since the column 
“Film Fare’’ last appeared in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. Through the persuasion of 
many friends we have decided to write 
this column again. We (of CFT) are not 
guaranteeing to put out a column each 
month, but will try to get one in each time 
something newsworthy comes along. One 
of the first things we need to mention is 
that we are no longer called Media Serv- 
ices and Captioned Films. Under the new 
reorganization the old Media Services and 
Captioned Films became the Division of 
Media Services and split into two branch- 
es. One branch is the Learning Resources 
Branch (LRB) and the other is Captioned 
Films and Telecommunications Branch 
(CFT) of which Mac Norwood is chief. 


The major missions of the Captioned 
Films and Telecommunications Branch 
are: 1) promoting the general cultural and 
educational advancement of deaf persons 
by acquiring, captioning, producing and 
distributing captioned films and_ other 
media to deaf persons and 2) promoting 
the educational advancement of deaf per- 
sons through the use of technology which 
may involve research, production, re- 
search and training activities in the area 
of instructional media. 


In addition to providing registered 
groups of deaf persons with a free loan 
service of captioned educational and 
theatrical films, CFT Branch funds the 
ABC Captioned News program, PBS closed 
captioning project and National Theatre 
of the Deaf among other projects. 


Major distribution and dissemination 
activities for the Captioned Films and 
Telecommunications Branch are managed 
by the Captioned Films for the Deaf Dis- 
tribution Center. 

Bureau of Education for the MHand- 
icapped has been funding the captioning 
program for the deaf for several years. 
It was very exciting when captioning first 
occurred and deaf people could see and 
understand the movies just like their 
neighbors could. Even more exciting is 
the fact that captioned television has be- 
come a reality, too. In the late 60’s our 
movie program was expanded to include 
television and since that time we have 
been funding programs to explore the 
feasibility of widespread television cap- 
tioning. 

One may wonder if the day is ever going 
to come when a deaf person will say, ‘I 
would rather watch Channel X because 
the program is better’? Yes, but the 
date can’t be pinpointed; yet things are 
looking better every day and to say, 
“Within the next five years we will be 
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watching a few programs with captions,” 
is not completely out of line. In fact, if 
you have a Public Broadcasting Service 
station in your area you can watch cap- 
tioned programs now. The PBS library 
has a fairly wide selection of captioned 
programs that can be borrowed by local 
stations for viewing in your area. Contact 
your local station about this. Also, BEH, 
through the Captioned Films and Tele- 
communications Branch, funds the ABC 
Captioned Evening News pregram which 
is shown Mondays through Fridays over 
about 130 of the 250 PBS stations. The 
news is broadcast at 11:00 p.m. in most 
places. If you have a local PBS station 
that is not showing any captioned pro- 
grams, get in touch with them and have 
them contact the Caption Center at 
WGBH-TV Station in Boston, for further 
information. Another BEH/CFT funded 
television project is PBS’s ‘“‘Closed Cap- 
tioning’ experiments. More will be 
written about this in a later column. 


Other projects in the telecommunica- 
tions branch may be of interest to you. 
As you know, we have been charged with 
providing services to other handicapped 
persons as well as to deaf people. One 
of our priorities in this area at the time 
is to provide some kind of education to 
the homebound severely handicapped chil- 
dren. We have some projects that are 
using their telecommunications capabili- 
ties to the fullest in exploring areas on 


Slaughter (R) 
The Greatest Show on Earth (G) 
How to Frame a Figg (G) 
Nicholas and Alexandria (G) 
Madron (R) 
They Might Be Giants (A) 
Elmer Gantry (A) 
Life and Times of Judge Roy Bean (A) 
Snoopy Come Home (G) 
Slaughterhouse Five (R) 
Cops and Robbers (A) 
A Raisin in the Sun (G) 
Battle of the Villa Fibrita (A) 
Hans Christian Andersen (G) 
The Cheyenne Social Club (A) 
White Lighting (A) 
Charlotte’s Web (G) 
The Owl and the Pussycat (R) 
Trapped (G) 
Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting (R) 
Camelot (G) 


how this can be used to benefit these 
youngsters. CATV, typewriters, — tele- 
phones (both with and without interactive 
speakers), interactive television and other 
devices connected with individualized in- 
struction for the homebound will be util- 
ized in these projects. In a later column 
we will also be telling about the results 
of these projects. 


Our latest addition is a project with 
Recording for the Blind, Inc., to provide 
free taped duplicates of textbooks to 
visually handicapped elementary, high 
school and college students. 


We cannot close this column without 
mentioning our friends to the North. After 
many years of effort the Canadian Film 
Board with some hints and help from this 
office and money from the Welfare De- 
partment of Canada, have started a Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf program in 
Canada. They are able to buy approx- 
imately 75 films that have already been 
captioned by us to start their program. 
We are happy they are able to utilize the 
English captioned films even though they 
have to find a way to either add the 
French or set up another program for the 
French-speaking Canadian Deaf. Congrat- 
ulations and good luck to the Candian 
deaf. 


The movie studios have been busy right 
along and our latest titles released for 
circulation include: 


Days of Wine and Roses (A) 
The Carey Treatment (R) 
Puppet on a Chain (A) 
The Man (G) 
The Pied Piper (G) 
Fat City (R) 
Madam X (G) 
1776 (G) 
Baron Blood (A) 
Jeremiah Johnson (G) 
The Godfather (G) 
Finian’s Rainbow (R) 
The First Circle (R) 
Rage (A) 
Ben (A) 
The McMasters (R) 
Mutiny on the Bounty (G) 
Five Easy Pieces (G) 
Go Ask Alice (A) 
Light in the Piazza (A) 
Brother of the Wind (G) 
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It's HOUSTON in 1976 ! 


Make plans now to attend the greatest, most exciting, fun-filled 


NAD CONVENTION ever! 


‘July 4-11, 1976 
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Letter to the Editor... 
Dear Editor: 


How Was The NTD 
Launched? 


This letter is in reference to the move- 
ment which precipitated the establishment 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf. I 
am referring specifically to your editorial 
of February 1975, which suggests that the 
National Theatre of the Deaf grew out of 
the 1964 NAD convention. I am also refer- 
ring to the ‘‘letter to the editor’? written 
by Bernard Bragg in the May issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. This letter is 
being written to add to rather than de- 
tract from the comments made relative 
to the emergence of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf. Most of this information is 
based upon records and correspondence 
that I have in my cultural program file. 

Historically, there is very little to sug- 
gest that the movement to institute the 
NTD was the result of any one, particular, 
person. There were numerous events, 
some not even related to the field of the 
deaf, which contributed to this movement. 


Some Historical Previews 


Let me open some historical doors, as 
examples. Wasn’t it Frederick H. Hughes 
more than any other person in American 
history who opened the door for deaf peo- 
ple to the performing arts? How much 
influence did Gallaudet’s “‘Arsenic and 
Old Lace’ exert when it was invited to 
perform in New York City? Over the 
years, how many deaf people have been 
inspired by Robert Panara’s dramatization 
of the writings of English and American 
writers? There is no way that one can 
discount the outstanding impact that 
Bernard Bragg was making on the profes- 
sional theater. 


Because of its historical relation to 
events that follow, the students’ Dramatics 
Club of Gallaudet College in 1954 took a 
strong stand to retain drama on the col- 
lege curriculum, and reinforced this stand 
by undertaking the bold, daring and un- 
precedented task of staging Shakespeare’s 
‘Macbeth.’ Later the academic admin- 
istration, particularly under the leader- 
ship of Dr. George Detmold, not only sus- 
tained drama in the curriculum, but estab- 
lished and directed the first Department of 
Drama that Gallaudet College ever had. 
This, of course, led to the establishment of 
a theater building in honor of Frederick 
H. Hughes. 


Throughout those years, deaf people 
have made many attempts to open the 
door to the performing arts for deaf adults 
throughout the United States. Many of 
these performances, according to old- 
timers were superior and could well be 
considered award winners. Unfortunately, 
there were no organized long-term ef- 
forts to realize a national theater for deaf 
people. The primary problems were bread 
and butter issues, the shortage of per- 
formers and the shortage of time. But 
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NTD CONFERENCE—Lefft fo right: 


David Heys, Director, National Theatre of the Deaf; George White, 


Director, Eugene O’Neili Memorial Theater Foundation; Bernard Bragg, now NTD Administrator-Actor; Gil- 
bert Eastman, Gallaudet Theatre; Douglas Burke, then National Association of the Deaf Cultural Committee 


Chairman; Ann Frelich, Gallaudet student actress; 


necticut, home of National Theatre of the Deaf. 


despite the odds, adult deaf people con- 
tinued to stage performances. 


Then, in 1958, a movement to establish 
a Community Theatre for the Deaf in 
Washington, D.C., began. Shortly there- 
after, the Dramatic Guild was established 
under the District of Columbia Club of 
the Deaf, Inc. As the group became 
larger, a series of performances were 
staged. As the Dramatic Guild members 
grew in skill and expertise, its audiences 
also grew to include not only deaf adults, 
but more and more hearing theater goers. 
Particularly, in March of 1962, not only 
did the Dramatic Guild enter the finals 
of the District of Columbia’s One Act Play 
Tournament, which involved 25 hearing 
community theater groups, but one of the 
members won the best major actor award. 


In March of 1961, the famous Anne 
Bancroft attended one of the Dramatic 
Guild’s performances. Her impressions 
of this performance are a matter of 
record. Later, the Guild members armed 
with expertise, experience and confidence, 
grouped together to establish the Fred- 
rick H. Hughes Memorial Theatre of the 
Deaf. Aside from the National Theatre of 
the Deaf, this deaf community theater 
group is undoubtedly the most outstand- 
ing adult deaf theater group in the United 
States today. (There are deaf adults who 
dispute this comparison and who actually 
believe the Fredrick H. Hughes Theatre 
occasionally stages performances that are 
superior to those staged by the National 
Theatre. However, the NTD has_ not 
only consistently produced high quality 
performances but has a tremendous ad- 
vantage in terms of professional stature 
and the necessary machinery to keep it 
in full time operation.) 


Then there was the 1964 NAD conven- 
tion. The purpose for establishing the 
NAD Cultural Committee at this coven- 
tion was to promote a cultural program 
of national stature. The cultural program 


Dr. George Detmold, then Director, Gallaudet College 
Drama Department; (missing, Mervin Garretson, NAD representative). 


Photo taken at Waterford, Con- 


that this committee was to generate was 
to include a great variety of cultural acti- 
vities in the areas of the fine and perform- 
ing arts, including the theater of the deaf. 
At that time, deaf adults throughout the 
United S ates were gaining inspiration 
from the cultural programs being pro- 
moted by the District of Columbia of the 
Deat, Inc. The National Cultural Com- 
mittee was established in 1964 to co- 
ordinate activities along these lines and 
to encourage deaf artists and performers 
to raise the quality of their productions. 


We must a'so remember that at that 
time, the late presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon Baines Johnson were also 
pushing for the Federally supported Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Human- 
ities. This federal effort was inspiring the 
entire country to become more conscious 
of its artists and its need to provide more 
opportunities for them. Needless to say, 
the NAD Cultural Committee also saw this 
as an opportunity to establish a national 
theater of the deaf. 


As I understand it, there were two 
previous attempts made to bring the 
theater of the deaf to a national stature. 
I do not have the details on this, but 
Dr. Edna Levine made an attempt in 1962, 
and I do believe that Anne Bancroft was 
involved to some extent. I am also under 
the impression that Gallaudet College also 
made an attempt to obtain a grant for a 
national theater or for a theater that would 
travel throughout the United States.  Al- 
though neither attempt was successful, I 
am sure that both attempts made a dent 
in the barriers that were preventing deaf 
aduits from realizing their dream. These 
same attempts also must have started 
people on the Federal level into thinking 
about the concept of a National Theatre of 
the Deaf. All of this, I am sure, helped 
to prepare the climate for the eventual 
acceptance of and support for the con- 
cept of the National Theater of the Deaf. 
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However, there was no national theater 
of the deat in existence at that time, and 
the realization of this dream was yet 
to come for this country. 


The NAD Role 


Now we come to the motion made at 
the 1964 NAD Convention to establish a 
cultural committee. The NAD Cultural 
Committee at this time consisted of the 
following pecple: Douglas J. N. Burke, 
Chairman; Robert Panara, Alfred Son- 
nenstrehl, David Neill, Frank Turk and 
Francis Higgins. The first project of this 
committee was to establish a National 
Theatre of the Deaf, while designing the 
foundation for the NAD Cultural Program. 
The group met together in a series of 
meetings to design a proposal for a Na- 
tional Repertory Theatre of the Deaf. At 
a later stage in the process, Louis Fant, 
Jr., and Alan Crammatte also began to 
contribute their input into the proposal. 
The first proposal for the National Reper- 
tory Theatre of the Deaf was submitted to 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities even before their Council was 
appointed, and before the appropriations 
were allocated to it by Congress. 

The initial proposal requested monies 
only for a pilot grant, in order to bring 
the Dramatic Guild to major cities in 
Eastern United States. Following this, 
depending upon the rate of success and 
experience, another proposal was to fol- 
low which would bring the Dramatics 
Guild, which at that time would have 
become an mwndependent theater group, the 
Frederick H. Hughes Theatre of the Deaf, 
to major cities in the middle United States 
and later to the Western United States. 
It was believed that, by this time, the Na- 
tional Repertory Theatre of the Deaf 
would have begun to become a self-sup- 
porting unit. As it turned out, the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities did 
not accept the Cultural Committee’s pro- 
posal. The reason given for this non- 
acceptance was that the National Founda- 
tion had to use up all its monies to meet 


Ninth Annual 


Dr. Wayne Dehoney’s 
BIBLE LANDS TOUR 
(Israel and Greece) 
December 30, 1975- January 9, 1976 
(From New York City) 
Interpreter Services For The Deaf 

For information, write to: 
Leslie H. Gunn 
Associate Tour Leader 
Reute 1, Box 23 
Jones, Oklahoma 73049 
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its initial commitments to the established 
professional theatre. However, the NAD 
Cultural Committee was encouraged to 
submit its proposal for the second council 
meeting which would come three months 
later. 


Although the Cultural Committee did 
submit this proposal to the Council for 
its second meeting, it also presented its 
proposal to Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration through the office of Dr. 
Boyce Williams. Dr. Williams, in turn, 
took the proposal to Mary Switzer. The 
National Foundation turned down the Cul- 
tural Committee proposal a second time 
with this reason: that the National Foun- 
daticn was not yet prepared to go into 
such a highly specialized activity such as 
a National Repertory Theatre of the Deaf. 
However, I was advised by the Founda- 
tion’s representative that there had been 
ongoing communication between the Foun- 
dation’s personnel and Mary Switzer which 
led them to believe that the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration would sup- 
port such a proposal. Later the Cultural 
Committee learned that Mary Switzer had 
discussed the idea with David Hays and 
the Eugene O’Neill Memorial Theatre 
Foundation and all agreed to support a 
proposal from the Eugene O’Neill Me- 
morial Theatre Foundation for such a 
project, if the latter came up with an 
acceptab'e proposal. 


It seems pertinent here to recall, again, 
all cf the numerous forces that finally 
culminated into the acceptance of this 
kind of project. We must also remember 
that the American concept of popular 
sovereignty, which is so basic to the entire 
fabric of our American government, is 
that the people should and do rule this 
nation. Governmental power has_ iis 
source in the people and it is incumbent 
upon the government to translate the 
public will into public policy. It was only 
normal that a governmental agency such 
as the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration or the National Foundation on 
Arts and Humanities should respond to 
public need and demand. Considering 
further that all of this action took place 
at a time when the Federal government 
was very sensitive to the needs of the 
handicapped and other minority groups, 
what could be more timely than a formal 
request from an organization like the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf through its 
Cultural Committee for a National Reper- 
tory Theatre of the Deaf? The request 
was made, and the Federal government 
responded to the need. Had the NAD not 
made the request or not expressed this 
need, or even voiced opposition to such a 
project, it is doubtful that we would have 
the National Theatre today! 


The first grant received by the Eugene 
O’Neill Memorial Theatre Foundation was 
a planning grant. Gallaudet’s Theatre 
was invited to perform at Waterford, Con- 
necticut. Several consultants were brought 
in on this planning grant, including Ber- 
nard Bragg, Mervin Garretson and Doug- 
las Burke. The latter two represented 


the National Association of the Deaf and 
its Cultural Committee. I presume that 
Dr. George Detmold represented Gallaudet 
College. (See picture below.) There were 
ther people involved who helped for- 
mulate concepts with regards to the Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf during this 
time such as Robert Panara, Dr. Edna 
Levine, Taras Dennis, Gilbert Eastman 
and several more. 


In addition, David Hays received monies 
to hold a National Conference with respect 
to the National Theatre of the Deaf. The 
NAD Cultural Committee’s role in this 
was to appoint twenty (20) leaders of the 
deaf who had demonstrated an interest 
in and could contribute ideas which might 
be useful in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf. This workshop 
was held in Washington, D. C., and I still 
have an 8mm film about the occasion. The 
proceedings of this conference, I am sure, 
are on file with the National Theatre of the 
Deaf and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration. However, the main point 
in this paragraph is that not only the NAD 
Cultural Committee but also the National 
Association of the Deaf and other leaders 
in the field of the deaf were involved in 
the formulation and the preparation of the 
foundation to establish the National Thea- 
tre of the Deaf. 


Finally, David Hays, who made fair 
and equitable use of deaf and hearing con- 
sultants from both the field and the pro- 
fessional theater, prepared a grant ap- 
plication to Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration for a National Theatre of 
the Deaf which was approved. This grant 
represented the culmination of the efforts 
of many people to launch a National 
Theatre of the Deaf and to open a new 
horizon for deaf people in the United 
States in the performing arts. 


Historically, the actual establishment of 
the National Theatre of the Deaf from this 
point forward, is really the work of David 
Hays, Bernard Bragg, Louis Fant, num- 
erous theatre professionals and the many 
actors and actresses who have made the 
National Theatre of the Deaf what it is 
today. We must also respect the strong 
support given to the theatre by the Eugene 
O’Neill Memorial Theatre Foundation, and 
its head, George White. 


In closing, the Cultural Committee would 
never have been able to play an active 
role in this movement toward the estab- 
lishment of the National Theatre of the 
Deaf if it were not for the NAD endorse- 
ment of such a commiitee. But few peo- 
ple know or remember that it was the 
eloquently delivered and _ exceptionally 
strong stand of Jess Smith, our current 
NAD President, in favor of such a com- 
mittee, which led to its unanimous adop- 
tion by the National Association of the 
Deaf in 1964. 


Sincerely, 


Douglas J. N. Burke 
El Paso, Texas 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


the latest educational 
advance for learning 
sign language 


PERSONAL 
VIEWER $5.00 


The See ‘N’ Sign personal viewer is a hand operated 
learning device used with each of the color Super 8 
cartridges. The portable viewer needs no batteries, bulbs 
or cords and is made of a light-weight durable plastic. It 
is easily operated by turning the contoured handle slowly 
Or rapidly in both forward and backward motions to ac- 
commodate each individual's progress. 


The personal viewer and the twelve cartridges have been 
developed as a companion to A Basic Course in Manual 
Communication. Each cartridge contains approximately 
three lessons and the complete set of twelve covers A : 
Basic Course in Manual Communication in its entirety. THE MONTRON 

Each sign is captioned so that the beginning learner sees CONSOLE VIEWER 
the word and sign simultaneously. 


“INDIVIDUAL AND COMBI 
Package #1 Includes: 


(ATION. VALUES 


p Vi fret S Gartid d The table console viewer, designed for group learning, is 
Basic C lewer, Me ic rages an fi also light-weight, only three pounds. Made of durable 
A basic Lourse in Manual Lormmunication plastic, it has no motor or shutters and few moving 


A $30.00 value for $25.00 parts. The same Super 8 cartridges used with the per- 
Package #2 Includes: sonal viewer can be used with the console model. Les- 
Personal Viewer 12 cartridges and sons can be projected on a wall or on the 4” X 5” built-in 


A Basic Course in Manual Communication rear projector screen. 
A $58.00 value for $53.00 


Package #3 Includes: 


Console Viewer and 12 cartridges! 1 
A $73.00 value for $69.95. | ; 
Also may be purchased individually: 
Personal Viewer $5.00 | 
Console Viewer $25.00 | l 
Cartridge #1 Fingerspelling $4.00 | 
Cartridge #2 Lessons 3-6 $ 4.00 
Cartridge #3 Lessons 7-11 $4.00 | ; 
Cartridge #4 Lessons 12-16 $ 4.00 Sa SOorbec poe add 50¢ for abe pone 
Cartridge #5 Lessons 17-20 $ 4.00 Bie MOU AGH eT: OG for postage and handling si Sisann Tat 
Cartridge #6 Lessons 21-24 $ 4.00 | $0810 Add §2 00 or postage and handing stage & Handling 
Cartridge #7 Lessons 25-27 $ 4.00 1 Over $100 Add $3.00 for postage and handling Cheek Enclosed Fuk 1 
Cartridge #8 Lessons 28-32 $ 4.00 Send order to: 
Cartridge #9 Lessons 33-36 $ 4.00 , 1 
Cartridge #10 Lessons 37-40 $ 4.00 , NAME I 
Cartridge #11 Lessons 41-45 $ 4.00 | PO eg a ee ee 
Cartridge #12 Supplement $4.00 | I 
1 CITY STATE ZIP CODE \ 
De ns ss“ fe St “aes ay sack aaa ks“ cacy nea spe’ Fk as fn'veal secac | 


To order more materials use blank sheet of paper 
IMPORTANT! Make checks payabie to NAD 
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Hotline News 


Nelson Rockefeller Welcomes WFD 
Delegates At Gallaudet Convocation 


“When society helps its handicapped members to realize their 
fullest potential, it is society that benefits most,’’ Vice President 
Nelson A. Rockefeller told an audience of over 1,000 people at the 
Gallaudet Convocation on August 5, 1975. The evening Convoca- 
tion, held in conjunction with the VIIth World Congress of the 
World Federation of the Deaf, brought leaders of the interna- 
tional deaf community and experts in fields related to deaf- 
ness from approximately 60 countries to the Gallaudet College 
campus. 


Welcoming the delegates on behalf of President Ford and the 
American people, Rockefeller said: 


Rightfully, you want equal access to the services which will 
allow you to improve yourselves, to acquire better jobs and 
to make a useful contribution to society. Rightfully, you want 
greater awareness of the everyday obstacles that frustrate 
the lives of those with hearing problems. And rightfully, you 
want something done about these conditions. For example, 
I think there ought to be more sign language and closed cap- 
tion newscasts on television, and more visual aids for the deaf 
traveler at the airline, rail or bus terminals. In brief what 
you rightfully want is not to have everything done for you— 


Vukotic Again Heads WFD; 
Next Meeting In Bulgaria 


Dr. Dragoljub Vukotic of Yugo- 
slavia was again chosen president 
of the World Federation of the Deaf 
at its VIIth meeting held in Wash- 


but the opportunity to do for yourselves in shaping the society 
in which you live. 

He cited the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and increasing Federal 
grants to state and local governments for rehabilitation as evi- 
dence that the U. S. government is becoming more responsive 
to the needs of people with handicaps. 


Referring to the deaf persons among those who were to re- 
ceive honorary degrees and awards—including Boyce R. Wil- 
liams, his former colleague when he served as Undersecretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—Rockefeller remarked, ‘‘Obvious- 
ly there is nothing handicapped about their performance.” 


The first Powrie V. Doctor Medallions for International Serv- 
ice were presented to Fritz Geisperger cf West Germany, Thomas 
H. Sutcliffe of Great Britain and Quota International. Joan N. 
May of Australia, president of Quota, accepied the award for her 
organization. Honorary degrees were awarded D. K. Nandy 
of India, Ole Monk Plum of Denmark and Cesare Magarotto of 
Italy. Gallaudet College Alumni Association Awards went to 
Andrew Foster of Nigeria, Dragoljub Vukotic of Yugoslavia and 
Boyce R. Williams of the United States. The program also in- 
cluded the National Anthem, signed by Rita Corey and sung by 
Celeste Dagenhart, and an interpretation of the poem, ‘“They Say 
I’m Deaf,” by the Gallaudet College Dance Group. 


The Convocation was followed by receptions held in three lo- 
cations on the campus. 


Hotline Contributions Wanted 


THE DEAF AMERICAN urgently needs contributions to the Hotline 
News Section. In time, we hope to build up a nationwide staff. 
An immediate need is sports items, which should be sent to Mr. 


ington, D.C., July 31 - August 7, Charley Whisman, DEAF AMERICAN Hotline Sports Editor, 4317 North 


1975. Other officers: 


Carrollton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. Interstate prep sched- 


Dr. Cesare Margarotto of Italy, Ules, results and action pictures are particularly desirable. Also sought 
Secretary General; Vittorio Ierrela are softball, bowling and basketball news items 


of Italy, Andre Saint-Antoin of 
France, Yerker Andersson of the 
United States and Vassil Panev of 
Bulgaria, vice presidents. Bureau 
Members are the Rev. Canon T. H. 
Sutcliffe of England, Vladimir Fu- 
faev of Russia, Teodro Manzenedo 
of Argentine, Dilip Kumar Nandy 
of India and Dr. Zdzislaw Bielonko 
of Poland. 


The VIIIth World Congress in 
1979 will be held in Sofia, Bulgaria. 


Franisco Heads Lutherans 


At the conclusion of its 1975 con- 
vention held in Washington, D.C., 
July 31-August 3, 1975, the Inter- 
national Lutheran Deaf Association 
installed Elmer Franisco of Spo- 
kane, Washington, as president for 
a two-year term. Other officers: 
Joseph Kindred, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, president-elect; Archie Mar- 
shall, St. Louis, Missouri, secretary; 
Russel Healy, St. Louis, treasurer. 


The 1977 ILDA convention will 
be held in Spokane. 
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NFSD Officers Re-Elected; 


1979 Convention In Toronto 

At its 22nd quadrennial conven- 
tion in New Orleans, Louisiana, in 
July, the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf re-elected Frank B. Sul- 
livan to another four-year term as 
Grand President. Other officers 
also re-elected: 

James Jones, Northern Grand 
Vice President; Harry Baynes, 
Southern Grand Vice President; 
Carlton Strail, Eastern Grand Vice 
President; Ned Wheeler, Western 
Grand Vice President; Roger Mc- 
Auley, Canadian Vice President; L. 
B. Warshawsky, Grand Secretary; 
Al Van Nevel, Grand Treasurer; 
Jerry Strom, Assistant Grand Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Grand Division Trustees are John 
B. Davis, Solomon Deitch and Wal- 
do Cordano. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, was 
chosen the 1979 convention site, 
winning out in spirited bidding over 
several other cities. 

A major change in NFSD insur- 
ance coverage was the decision to 
discontinue writing new sick and 
accident policies beginning January 
L, LOTE: 


Caligiuri, Trigueiro Recipients 
Of CSUN Annual Awards 
Florian Alfred Caligiuri was recently 
honored with the Distinguished Service to 
the Deaf Award given by the Center on 
Deafness, California State University, 
Northridge. Originally successful in the 
field of drama, Caligiuri played a variety 
of roles as educator, printer, tax con- 
sultant and initiator of educational pro- 
grams for the deaf. Of particular sig- 
nificance have been his contributions in 
the area of telephone communications for 
the deaf, which have become the subject 

of national recognition. 

Kenneth H. Trigueiro was also honored 
by CSUN with the presentation of the 
California Deaf Teacher of the Year 
Award. The presentation seeks to recog- 
nize an outstanding deaf teacher of the 
deaf for distinguished service as a class- 
room teacher and exemplary leadership 
in professional and community activities. 
Deaf educators of the deaf total more 
than 100 in California day and residential 
schools. 

A teacher for five years, Trigueiro has 
worked in programs at all levels—in ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, and 
junior college. 
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Hotline 


News 


IX Forum Set For Indianapolis 


The Annual Forum (IXth in the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf series) 
will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, March 23-26, 1976, with the National Association 
of the Deaf as sponsoring organization. An NAD committee consists of Dr. Mervin 
D. Garretson, chairman; Gary W. Olsen and Jess M. Smith. 

The Indiana Association of the Deaf will coordinate local arrangements, with the 
Airport Hilton as the site of the Forum. The 1976 theme and program chairman will 


be announced at an early date. 


Great Deaf American 


In our June issue the Editor asked for nominations for deaf individuals who have 
done the most for their country or for their fellow deaf during the last 200 years—as 
a bicentennial theme. Suggestions are coming in. In a few months we hope to have 


a consensus of sorts which will lead to a series of articles on the 10 ‘‘greatest deaf 


Americans of the last 200 years.” 


Leading in the deceased, or oldtimer, category so far are the following: 


Booth, Edwin 

Clerc, Laurent 

Cloud, Rev. James H. 
Fox, Thomas F. 
Hodgson, Edwin A. 
Howard, Jay Cooke 
Howson, J. W. 

Gibson, Francis P. 
McGregor, Robert 
Marr, Thomas S. ; 
Michaels, Rev. John W. 
Pach, Alexander 
Redmond, Granville 
Roberts, Arthur L. 
Smith, James L. 
Tilden, Douglas 
Washburn, Cadwalader 


Mrs. Margaret Elstad Passes 


Mrs. Margaret Wafter Elstad, 79, wife 
of Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of 
Gallaudet College from 1945 until his re- 
tirement in 1969, died July 27, 1975, in 
Savannah, Georgia, after a long illness. 
In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Elizabeth Mills 
of New York City and Margaret D. Heg- 
strom of Savannah, and a grandchild. 


NFSD Plans Open House 


The National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf, which recently moved 


into its new headquarters building 
at 1300 West Northwest Highway, 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056, will 
have an open house October 3-4-5, 
1975. The NFSD Board will have 
an evening meeting on October 3. 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD‘s 


A Basic Course In 


Manual Communication 
$5.20 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


DEAF PREP TOP POLE VAULTER—Lyle Grate, 
16-year-old sophomore at the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf, a 5-10, 165-pounder, repeated as Na- 
tional Deaf Prep pole vault champion with a 12 foot, 
7 inch effort. He was a consistent triple winner 
in several meets this year—pole vault, 220 and 440. 
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Editor’s note: The Editor’s Page for June 1975 in- 
cluded an editorial discussing trends in postal service 
employment opportunities for the deaf. The closing 
sentence read, “Does anybody have enough informa- 
tion on the trends to assess the future opportunities 
for the deaf in the Postal Service?” 


One of our readers—and many thanks to him—re- 
sponded by sending us a copy of the August 4, 1975, 
issue of “Weekly Federal Employees’ News Digest.’’ 
Since the publication is copyrighted, we cannot print 
verbatim a news note regarding the handicapped. The 
gist of the item: 


® Under the new Postal employee contract ‘‘public 
policy employees’’—those who are physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded or students hired under the 
student aid program—will no longer be hired. 


Hurwitz Heads ESAD 


® Those handicapped employees already working 
(about 10,000 of them) can become regular postal 
employees when they complete their current 51-week 
period. 


® The deaf will not be employed in the future as 
“public policy employees.”’ 


® Postal unions objected to the program because 
many of its members could not work a full 40-hour 
week because of the extra handicapped workers hired 
under the program. The question was raised as to 
why other Federal agencies could not employ handi- 
capped workers under the public policy program. 


@ It was argued that the handicapped could be em- 
ployed under the regular hiring program for Postal 
Service jobs—permanent ones—rather than under the 
special program of limited duration. 


Tracy A. Hurwitz of Penfield, New York, 
is the new president of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf, having been 
elected at the convention in Syracuse on 
August 15. 


Other ESAD officers: Max Friedman, 
vice president; Alice Beardsley, secretary- 
treasurer; Wilma Heacock, Walter Rohlin, 
Carole Bartlett, Bob Neill, Phil Bravin, 
Richard Corcoran and Carlton  Strail, 
board members. Kenneth Cobb was named 
executive secretary by the ESAD Board. 


Tennesseans Elect Booker 


At its August convention 
the Tennessee Association 
elected David Booker of Knoxville to 
serve as its president for the 1975-1977 
term. He succeeds Robert S. Lawson, 
who will continue on the board as im- 
mediate past president. 


in Memphis, 
of the Deaf 


Other results: Mrs. Jane Shelton, presi- 
dent-elect; Neil Battle, vice president; 
Mrs. Cherryln West, secretary; Roddy 
Perry, treasurer. Trustees are Joe Bour- 
geois (east), Hayden Phillips (middle) 


and Mrs. Jane Mathis (west). 


The 1977 TAD convention will be at 
Paris Landing Motel adjacent to the state 
park on Kentucky Lake. 


Propp At Nebraska Helm 


Meeting at Grand Island, August 8-10, 
the Nebraska Association of the Deaf chose 
Dr. George Propp of Lincoln as its 1975- 
1977 president. 


Also elected were James DeVaney, first 
vice president; Mrs. Shirley Meyer, sec- 
ond vice persident; William Bresley, sec- 
retary; Jim Wiegand, treasurer. 
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Washington State Picks Ketchum 


Clyde R. Ketchum of Seattle was elected 
president of the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf at its August con- 
vention in Spokane. Other officers: 

Larry Schoenberg, first vice president; 
Joseph Foley, second vice president; Mrs. 
Jean Stokesbary, secretary; Benjamin 
Docter, treasurer. WSAD Representative 
at the NAD’s Houston Convention in 1976 
will be Mrs. Gloria Schleiff. 


Pennsylvania, Michigan Contribute 
To NAD‘s Halex House Fund 


The National Association of the Deaf 
has received a contribution of $2,000 from 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf toward retirement to 
the Halex House mortgages. 

The Mississippi Association of the Deaf 
has likewise sent in a generous contribu- 
tion of $399. 


Chicago CBS Takes Title 


In Central States Softball 


Chicago CBS defeated Milwaukee, 17-15, 
to win the 32nd annual Central States Ath- 


letic Association of the Deaf softball tour- 
nament in Indianapolis Labor Day week- 
end. Detroit ‘‘A’’ won from Northwest 
Chicago, 16-5, to take third place. 


Pittsburgh upset Detroit ‘‘A,’ 10-8, to 
win the women’s tournament. Detroit Si- 
lents squeezed by Flint, 8-6, for third 
place. 


A record-breaking field of 26 men’s 
teams was entered, along with six in 
the women’s division. Unofficial regis- 
tration of 1,370 also set a new CAAD mark. 


Jeff Kronenberg, Chicago CBS, was 
named Most Valuable Player in the men’s 
division. Walla Harding of Pittsburgh won 
similar honors in the women’s competi- 
tion. 


IXth Forum—COSD Series 
Sponsored by the 
National Association of the Deaf 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
March 23-26, 1976 
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it's HOUSTON in 1976 ! 


Make plans now to attend the greatest, most exciting, fun-filled 
NAD CONVENTION ever! 


July 4-11, 1976 
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Hotline Sports 


Correction: Warren, New York, ran the 
mile run in 4:32, not in 10:29 as reported 
in the July-August 1975 issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 


Some outstanding track and field per- 
formances by girls in 1975: 

50-yard dash—Scurlock, Mississippi, :06.0 

100-yard dash—Henry, Texas, :11.7 

220-yard dash—Henry, Texas, :26.6 


80-yard hurdles—Scurlock, Mississippi, 
711.0 


440-yard dash—Carter, Texas, :71.2 
880-yard run—Potts, Idaho, 3:13.3 
One-mile run—Potts, Idaho, 6:55.5 
440-yard relay—Mississippi, :49.9 
880-yard relay—Texas, 2:02.8 

One-mile relay—Texas, 4:48.4 
Long-jump—Fowler, Tennessee, 17’ 10” 
Triple jump—Boutle, Texas, 31’ 814” 
Discus—D. Carpenter, Texas, 96’ 1144” 
Shot Put—D. Carpenter, Texas, 32’ 314” 


Bowling Events 


October 11, 1975—Individual Handicap 
Tournament at Meadows Bowl, India- 
napolis, Indiana. 

October 11, 1975—Individual Handicap 
Tournament at Rochester, New York. 

November 29, 1975—Individual Handicap 
Hoosier Classic at Cooper’s Sport Bowl, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


December 6 and 13, 1975 — Individual 
Handicap Tournament at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD‘s 


A Basic Course In 


Manual Communication 
$5.20 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 


814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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Hotline 


News 


HOTLINE SPORTS 


Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’s “Hotline Sports” section. Send 
such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 4316 
North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


National Association Of The Deaf 
Last Minute Additions: 


Contributions To Building Fund 
(Halex House) 


Esther. -Culverwelll, <csse:svecacssucauaessc ses! $ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
(In memory of Nellie J. Cuscaden) _______- 100.00 
Mbps iMary: IDPUCK  cesscsccss-ncsandeccakctecuses 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
(In memory of Mr, and Mrs. Roy French) ._ 25.00 
In memory of Carl Higgins 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta ___._..__. 5.00 
George. “A, (Bronson. --2252-225-4--sseccesescs 25.00 
Mrs.c Will¥evC. Garter esi-sacuecanacecences 5.00 
Marjorie F. Culbertson ....-..-....-.-......- 5.00 
Marylyn and Lawrence Doan _____---~.-___- 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson __-.--.-..__ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Graver C. Keadle, Jr. --______ 25.00 
Mr, and Mrs. Marcellus A. Kleberg __.-.--_ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Lewis __..-_________ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Mortzfeldt _-_...______ 10.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillip -.-.--._______ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Pucci __.._________. 10.00 
Constance Reardon ___... 0 --_-_________. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schreiber -_......___. 50.00 
MAtSiy SUES SCOM SS sae coe ee bee ee 5.00 
Mr, and Mrs. William Spicknall ...-._._____ 10.00 
Elen: (PL: Stewart) ..22isc2322-c2sta2e-gel5chc 3.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin C. Wise _._..----.--_- 10.00 
Isadore and Jean Zisman _____.-__.-___.___ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
(In memory of Dorothy Brizendine) ...___. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
(In memory of Mr. and Mrs. Roy French) _. 10.00 
Mrs. Maggie B. Perry _...0-0..--_--- 8 - 5.00 
Ruth D. Phillips (In memory of 
Lillian Jordan. French) .cs-.s---.2...--__...- 10.00 
Bonnie! hs WROQOKS\) cas: 2522 ope S wock en codeine ees 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
(In memory of Dorothy Brizendine) —__.___. 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
(In memory of Mr. and Mrs. Roy French) .. 10.00 
Increased Payments 
Matrlore cClere: coetee cca ens eoecue oa 2$295:00 


Joh ee KiNG? Js ce ok cescxccccsaccassssscacers 110.00 
Nancy iS owalskt! Ssccsnseo 55 22iita5e le oot 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton _...-----2--- 8 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz ~~....-___.- 125.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Skinner _...----.-__.- 15.00 
Harold Smalley __..---.....- 2-2-2 ee 30.00 
Charles Thompson Memorial Hall  ~-..-----__- 150.00 
Edward) Weileny o2c¢ 24203 ss-socee e225 ike 140.00 
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New Members 
Kinda Vs, :Aniala) cisc2cc5-285 ooo ccs caseesens Illinois 
Canlt As Avglia! sccsssscasaacezzasscuesececceund Florida 
JohniCe Barnet o-oo seseccace cnteecewun cones New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bergan ______. Massachusetts 
DonarBollindey ext csectucuegtcpsesene dens New York 
MiUleSS. BRINK: 2526 consties scent nclesseccscde Colorado 
Marilyn: (Brocks:. zs.<su-cacnetes cos once acuse sues lowa 


Mr. and Mrs. Byron D. Cantrell ~----------- Georgia 
Der Gatton" @225460804 cscetsne seh aseaeeasssae Ohio 
Rits’ Chamberlin" .ccccccnteecoueto cade Iinois 
Di Vs: S Senang: casescsscesccmes . Republic of China 
Patsy: GileZkiewic2 ...--stcoasstacs2panee ccs Texas 
Marilyn June LeFore Cook __-_------- Pennsylvania 
EGQWandiiGrony ccsssesScusasstaccessuspcuacs New York 
June? Ces EMbertan? £5c.uh cee ccnesnéeGanaanencee Idaho 
Charles R. Ewing ~.---..-------.---------- Kentucky 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore G. Gabel —__------------ Ohio 
Sella; 'Golateldi*<x.2.chconausceaccastencenes New York 
APY ACOIDE! ctcci 222i cotinine anatadeas New Mexico 
Rev. Edward’ Gray) 2222-2 22222252 enc cwee Colorado 
Wittlam: Grinnell ci s<as-csasusdcacectacoe Maryland 
Paiticre wold, 2.25. 6223342 2octasalsundam California 
Joanne:'G, ‘Hamblitt. <2.2-222-s-2s2-ececsece California 
Sister M. Lucy Hamilton ~_--..-.-------- New Jersey 
James IM Hamil acu --c cess ecsccccan West Virginia 
Cecil) I. (Mansi) cc. Sedo cacs cp ewath eigeandddios Washington 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Hartman __~-~--~------ Missouri 
Mr. cand (Mrsv Wilbur ‘Held. .......-.--.-<.---<< Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard C. Hoover ____ West Virginia 
Willian JacGbsen..sscccps excanesccecezenes= New York 
George’ :By. JOS) .scsneceencdiisancoackus _... Virginia 
IVs Ree CUO Se 5 oa oo let as a ca Arkansas 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H, Judd ~_--~__-_- California 
Lavrall "(Kaple. ooo: .-stacanacescccsesnS South Dakota 
NS. Malcolm: 'S, HOGG aac ants hee crs New York 
Miss: (Pegi KleVen: secascccacecocsassas North Dakota 
Elvinaltiy headers..22-.22é4i2cs22sccectes out Nebraska 
Dolores Martin  ...-------..--_---------- Minnesota 
Marina ds (Warn! | ccccosccccasencascasecanmae Idaho 
Esther: dvittler’ «csi stcdck ae hor on oo oe oe en Maryland 
Veral. MUSHKUSAS 2. cn cu nen een edecetdaancucmsn Indiana 
Jamies \B.) IMGCOY: oc cccececceneccacssecuas Colorado 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. McCoy ~_~.-~-------- Ohio 
Elsie Jean McDaniel _.-......-__-_-_____ Tennessee 
Mrs, A.B. MeDonough -s.-----s-s<asccc- Tennessee 
Stanley INanbGaNnd) 2-25 sagccasnonssczdcoasocans Canada 
Atitia? N@@SON? 22 cccennasatecap dees aeren Scotland 
Wiltiamy Ji NeWell)-..25.scescsseacescconcs Minnesota 
Mrs; Je88e: J, Perey, .2sac-<seshecuscczecss Arkansas 
Clara R. Puglisi --...--..- 222k New York 


Mr. and Mrs, Larry Puthroff ........ South Dakota 


Phyilis:“Salladoy £2cn523 4-24 seat eo se stta Florida 
Mrs. Dan W. Scannell ~~. --------- ~~ California 
Harry’ Jd. Senhatfier 2-2-ccses-22csscccscee California 
John: ‘Bi, -Scharfenbergen -2c.::c---secssacaca Indiana 
JaIMMeS GC. SCOM! Ce eneneaaginns onumwoeccb ames Kansas 
woe Sendelbaugn sccesaasssasaagasccashadsascae Illinois 
Mrs...Marie 'E, ‘Sheehey! --..--..---s<---..s.2. Arizona 
JUOTTAMS: “SMITA occ ccc eee ed ecugecenen New York 
Roger :Snvder” ..cssscseccasccccceaaaexcsaesce Indiana 
ROlf(Soruim: <ctasacsececec2sccsesccoeti South Dakota 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Soukup _______ South Dakota 
WilbUF ‘Spen¢é:’...=--<<s<--sdcacssascsacecces Maryland 
Mrs. James A. Stockwell ...-...--___-__- Washington 


South Dakota 
sa sancoRSEREnaLaRShSeEeaeaay California 


Dorothy L. Storey __...______________. 
Herbet Terreri 


Kathleen. ‘Trakél: 2-2 22552552.25.--5 00255. Minnesota 
Mr. and Mrs, Luke Whitworth _...-.-.---- Oklahoma 
Meets eewoes see oeaeddellasaasecscsacacbansasesccess Texas 
Spear wecneRasusrtaca ste: inte ahs Seino te ene Alabama 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Jess M. Smith, President Charles C. Estes, Secretary- Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


N.A.D. President's Message 
Jess M. Smith, President 


5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


At this writing (August 12), the VIIth World Con- 
gress of the World Federation of the Deaf has just 
ended. The National Association of the Deaf, as host, 
has every reason to be proud of the splendid program 
and the wonderful all-around arrangements. Volun- 
teers put in untold hours—before the Congress, during 
it and now afterwards. Commission chairmen pro- 
duced section meetings that surpassed all expectations. 

On the negative side, however, registration did not 
come up to the hoped-for attendance and break-even 
figure financially. Inflation added to costs, including 
steeper travel allowances for members of the WFD 
Bureau and others. It will be several weeks yet before 
the extent of the deficit will be known. Perhaps some 
of it will be met by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which provided grant funds to help 
the NAD defray cost of the Congress. 

ok ok 

The NAD Executive Board held meetings during 
the early part of the Congress and helped to share the 
host role. A number of important policy decisions 
were made by the Board, one of which was approval 
of a group supplemental hospitalization plan to be of- 
fered NAD members. 

Houston Convention Chairman Ralph White gave 
the Board a progress report. He listed the tentative 
schedule of events, and after Board discussion several 
changes were suggested, subject to arrangements be- 
ing worked out by the Local Committee and the Sham- 
rock Hilton, convention headquarters. 

The Houston Convention program will not include 
the traditional banquet—due to high costs. Other 
events will provide occasion for awards. The NAD 
Rally Night will be restored with even greater em- 
phasis. 

Watch for convention details in coming issues, 
including hotel rates and tentative event prices. Mr. 
White and the Local Committee, as well as the NAD 
Executive Board, are aiming for a convention that will 
have something for everybody—and one more attrac- 
tive for families. 

The NAD’s Research and Development Committee 
is composed of Dr. Jerome Schein, chairman; Leon 
Auerbach, A. B. Crammatte, Marcus Delk, Leo Jacobs, 
Raymond Trybus and Dr. McCay Vernon. The NAD 
Executive Secretary and the NAD President are ex 
officio members of this committee. An important com- 
mittee meeting was held on August 8, following the 
Congress. Details will be given next issue. 

The Congress was our first opportunity to take a 
close look at (and to experiment with) the International 
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Sign Language. Many of the signs are not very dif- 
ferent from our American Sign Language basics. More 
about the International Sign Language later—how it 
began, the work done to date and plans for future ad- 
ditions and improvements. 
tk ok Be 
Next issue we will have a report on two NAD 
Presidential Citations made at the Congress and eight 
additions to the Knights of the Flying Fingers. We 
hope to have pictures galore. 
ee 
Despite our pleas, many of the state associations 
having held conventions this summer have yet to send 
in their lists of officers, Representatives to Houston (if 
they have been designated) and items of importance 
stemming from their conventions. If your state offi- 
cers have not been listed give them a prod. 
* 2 * 


Discussion of the NAD Bylaws... continued: 
Article lil—Officers 


Section 1. Executive Board. 

a. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice President, a President-Elect, a Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Immediate Past President, and eight 
members of the Executive Board. 


b. Any person(s) having personal or corporate finan- 
cial interest of a material nature in the affairs of the 
Association shall not be elected to or serve on the 
Executive Board. 


The officers and Board Members are 13 in num- 
ber. Since the NAD was reorganized at the Dallas 
Convention in 1960, some changes have been made. 
Instead of a Second Vice President, we now have a 
President-Elect. The Immediate Past President has 
been accorded a two-year term on the Executive Board. 

A standard safeguard was recently incorporated 
into Section 1b, which bars a member of the Executive 
Board from having a material financial interest in the 
affairs of the Association. 


Section 2. Election of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Association shall be elected 
separately by a roll call vote on the last day of each 
biennial convention and shall hold their offices for a 
term of two years, or until their successors are duly 
elected. (Note: Board Members serve a term of four 
years, as provided in the next subsection, b.). No per- 
son shall be eligible to hold office who has not been for 
two full years immediately preceding the election an 
Individual or Regular Member in good standing as. 
described in Article I, Section 1 and 2, of these Bylaws. 
In the event of election of a Regular Member such 
Regular Member must become an Individual Member 
before assuming office. All officers of the Association 
must be thoroughly conversant and fluent with the 
American Language of Signs of the deaf, lack which 
shall be a disqualitication for holding office. 

Two eligibility requirements for office stand out: 
1) One must have been or must immediately become 
an Individual or Regular Member in good standing 
and 2) officers must be skilled in the American Lan- 
guage of Signs. Hearing persons are not barred from 
office, as long as they are well qualified in the use of 
manual communication. 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


The Home Office is quietly going crazy. 


As this is being 
written we are swinging into the home stretch of the World Con- 


gress of the World Federation of the Deaf. So far it appears 
that we will have a great Congress—in every respect except 
financially. We also are facing great disappointment in the dis- 
covery that the American professionals—for whom we brought the 
Congress to Washingiton—are not coming. Many are being limit- 
ed in their out-of-state travel, and many have ‘‘other plans.’’ But 
despite that we are getting good news coverage and have pro- 
mises of television coverage on a world-wide basis. To th's 
extent we have accomplished one objective—to make deafness 
and deaf people more visible. 


Among the many tasks that were completed in the final pre- 
Congress days were printing of posters, tickets, programs, reg- 
istration forms, invitations and the like. We had to print the 
official program which required changes down to the very last 
minute before the presses rolled. We failed to get government 
buses for transportation even though we had good Congressional 
support. We also got turned down by President Ford and HEW 
Secretary Weinberger for opening the Congress. But we did get 
Assistant Secretary Stanley B. Thomas, Jr. If the truth be told, 
this was a great plus because Mr. Thomas is in charge of the Of- 
fice of Human Development and has displayed a rare empathy 
for the needs and problems of deaf people. 


We also had 3000 folders to stuff. Included in these folders 
were materials about D.C., the NAD, Gallaudet College, tours 
available, to name a few of the brochures. We had several 
thousand packets that included Eastern Airlines ‘‘Wings’’ maga- 
zine listing places to shop and so on. The Congress Advisory 
Committee met weekly. We had training sessions, gripe sessions 
and a few nervous breakdowns. But we are ready. 


Despite this pressure our regular work continued. Our pub- 
lications department continues to function and sales remain 
consistent. We paid out over $28,000 in royalties for the six- 
month period ending June 20, 1975, and we expect the next pay- 
ments to be even higher, reflecting increased sales and increased 
materials. We have added two new sign language items—‘‘Ges- 
tumo”’ the International Sign Language book printed by the 
British Deaf Association which will retail at $16.50. Also ‘Foreign 
Alphabets’”’ which is selling at $3.95. Still on the way is the long, 
awaited Sternberg Dictionary of American Signs published by 
Harper & Row for which no price has been set. We also have 
at least two more books which we will publish both related to 
sign language. 


Our new publication list is in the process of preparation and 
will be out, we hope, in September. We expect to be able to 


maintain our prices with the possible exception of a new postage 
schedule to reflect expected postal increases. With the end of the 
Congress we will begin mopping up operations. All this time there 
is no indication of what will come out of the Congress with respect 
to future grants but we do have plans for new grant proposals in 
areas other than international programs. 


We are working also on the Communicative Skills Program. 
We have applied for Federal Funding to continue the CSP for 
three more years and developed a program whereby at the end 
of this period the CSP project will be self-supporting. Since 
funding runs out on August 31—we will have tight scheduling 
but hope that things will work out. The CSP will assume respon- 
sibility for production of films since most of our filmed material 
will relate to signs and signing. We shall make a major effort 
on this and also increase our offerings to include items not related 
to signs. Still to come is the Dictionary of Idioms. This is now 
published by Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., and our prices 
reflect the takeover since the current price is less than the 
previous price despite inflation. 


Halex House continues to serve us well. We have completed 
caulking our windows and painted them with rust inhibiting paint. 
We still are plagued with a roof that leaks but feel we will lick 
that one sooner or later. Montgomery County advised us that we 
are required to have a fence between our parking lot and the 
neighboring property. This will cost about $1000 and will go up 
August 4. We are still fully rented except we have the confer- 
ence room back. As soon as we are financially able we will 
recarpet that room because we took the sink out and have a 
bare spot where it used to be. We are also close to paying off 
the Second Trust. We owe only $13,000 on it now—down from the 
$97,000 we started with in 1971. With continued support from our 
members and friends, we will pay this off in 1975 and then tackle 
the First Trust which is still more than $350,000. 

We continue to expand cutward. While much remains to be 
done on the American Coalition of Citizens With Disabilities, we 
will eventually benefit from a United Front of Handicapped 
People. The Executive Secretary is first vice president of ACCD. 
As such, or perhaps as Executive Secretary, he has been invited 
to a White House Conference on the Handicapped on August 12. 
We are also continuing the National Advisory Council effort to 
RSA Commissioner Andrew S. Adams. Through this Council, we 
have succeeded in getting funds for Deafness V which the 
PRWAD publishes. We also got Commissioner Adams to assign 
specific individuals in the RSA offices who are responsible for 
programs for the deat. In the next issue we will list these people. 
Additionally, we have added to the Commission, Mr. Ed Reece of 
Tennessee who also serves as chairman for programs for the deaf 
in the Council of State Associations of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Mr. Rex Purvis of Virginia who is a state coordinator of 
services for the deaf as well as Carl Kirchner who is president 
of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. The Executive 
Secretary is chairman of this Council. Also new to the scene 
is the Gallaudet-George Washington University Center for Law 
and the Deaf. GW University will take up the training of deaf 
persons as lawyers as well as provide assistance to solve the 
legal problems related to deafness. The NAD will evaluate the 
program and of course, assist in funneling legal tangles to the 
Center. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Contributions to Building Fund 
(Halex House) 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong (In 


Holm, Sr., on their joint birthdays) ________ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus A. Kleberg (In memory 

of Yetta Weinstein, sister of Anna Plapinger) 5.00 
Velma McDonald (In memory of Robert P. 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD’‘s 


memory of Robert P. Biggs) ---------------- $ 5.00 Biggs) ____- eee bt des eek eS ee aes 3.00 : 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong (In 

memory of Prentis C. Lucado) -_..--..----- 20.00  Avebrey Pilgreen (In memory of Robert R. A Basic Course In 
Lois Cherwinski (In memory of Lennie 500 Biggs) ---------------------------------------- 5.00 M 1] Cc 

Ailstock) -.-.-..---__-----..----=--------------- . Lawrence Shields, .is.2-s..2s2cctecccnscccckn ee 8.40 H Hy 
ee e ere tinomemery: of Thomas 25.00 St. Mary’s Bible Class for the Deaf in Gnd ommunication 

avi Ox) ch weed weo oan acdsee be ame < & q 
M. T. Futrell (In memory of Thomas memory of Robert P. Biggs) -------.-------- 5.09 $5.20 Per Copy 

David: \COX): “ac sasseccececs ete cteseeseeeonteas= 15.00 . 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Heriwig (In memory Increased Payments ; 

of William H. Shields) ~--.------------------ 20.00 Send orders and remittances to: 
Benen aoc (In memory of 5.00 Marionie: <Clerés 22.22 tangs Snes mes $220.00 N i thes Deat 

William (6lMS) «occ neocneeseseeaesenuacesss . ° eae 
Rose Porreca (In memory of William Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core __.___-------------- 65.00 ational Association of the Dea 
Bh ilar Pog gee ore Se eee 5.00 Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Drake __--__---_-------- 11.00 814 Thayer Avenue 

i leberg (In memory of Lennie Wirginlas(P: sHeWeS one oon ees soe 10.00 : : 

dee drags Orage ora pee ego ei BO. cae ChautGr apne Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus A. Kleberg (In ane Crawfor ONCS! zante 7522 fetae ose se : 
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Indiana Association of the Deaf Convention 


Anderson, June 13-15, 1975 


Left: Registration desk. The well-planned organization meant that there was little, if any, waiting in line. R IAD President Gary W. Olsen explains pro- 
cedures for submitting bills and their assignment to committees at the opening business session of the conve n. 


Left: Anderson Mayor Robert Rock (right), former lieutenant governor of ‘indiana, welcomed the convention and afterwards mingled with the crowd at the 
reception. Here he is shown chatting with Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schick (at the left), with Jerry Bass (center), director of Indianapolis Community Service 
Agency for the Deaf, serving as interpreter. Right: This business session, as were the others, was well attended. 


Wee 


Left: Steve Miller, Welfare Committee chairman, gives his report. Right: The Law Committee (Jess Smith, James Swalley and Gale Walker, left to right) 
work on an amendment to the IAD bylaws to expand its Board of Directors from 9 to 12 members. 
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State Association Officers 
1975-1977 


LOUISIANA: David Myers, president 
(and Representative to the Houston Con- 
vention in 1976); Anthony Mowad, vice 
president; Mrs. Bobbie LeFors, secretary, 
Max Ray, treasurer. The LAD will meet 
in Lake Charles in 1977. 


MINNESOTA: Keith W. Thompson, 
president; Howard Johnson, first vice 
president; Robert Cook, second vice presi- 
dent; Marilyn Grenell, secretary; John 
Mathews, treasurer; Myrtle Allen and 
Charles Vadnais, new directors; Francis 
Crowe and Lloyd Moe, holdover directors. 


MISSISSIPPI: Mrs. Helen Margiotta, 
president; Mrs. Elaine Palmer, first vice 
president; Andrew Jennings, second vice 
president; Mrs. Delores Deaton, secretary; 
Cecil Watts, treasurer (12-year term); 
Martin Davis and Joe Deaton, sergeants- 
at-arms. 


MISSOURI: Raymond T. Atwood, presi- 
dent; Francis Shaver, first vice president; 
Glenn Rice, second vice president; Viola 
Templeton, secretary; Lawrence Baity, 
General Fund treasurer; Russell Dzurick, 
Retirement Center Fund treasurer. Mr 
Atwood will be the Representative at the 
NAD Convention in Houston in 1976. The 
1977 MAD convention will be held in St. 
Louis. 


OREGON: Ronald Madding, president; 
George Scheler, first vice president; Har- 
old Rife, second vice president; Mae Mad- 
ding, secretary, Tyro Elliott, treasurer. 
Representative to the 1976 NAD Conven- 
tion in Houston will be Mr. Madding, with 
Jean Teets as alternate. 


TEXAS: Gwendol D. Butler, president 
Mike Moore, vice president; Carl D. Brin- 
instool, secretary; Jack Thompson, trea- 
surer. Representatives at the NAD Con- 
vention in Houston in 1976 will be Mr. But- 
ler and Ralph White. The 1977 TAD con- 
vention will be held in San Antonio. 


WISCONSIN: Howard Busby, president; 
Leonard Peacock, vice president; Ms. An- 
nette Binn, financial secretary; Ms. Iva 
Eklof, secretary; John Kuglitsch, trea- 
surer; Ms. Marianne Euglitsch, Guy Kelly, 
Ron Byington, trustees. Rogers Crocker, 
Representative to the Houston Convention 
in 1976. 
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HAZARDS of Deafness 


By ROY K. 


265. Your muffler has a hole in it and 
you don’t know it. Imagine your em- 
barrasement when you get a fine for dis- 
turbing the peace. 

266. You have to get a friend to ride 
with you and listen to your car noise so 
you know when to get it fixed. 


267. Breaking your arm becomes a 
type of laryngitis. 

268. Your hearing friends can plan a 
surprise party for you even when you are 
in the room. 


269. You are in a restaurant and the 
person next to you asks you to pass the 
sugar. You don’t respond and he goes 
away thinking that you are a very rude 
person. 


270. You have problems working your 
lathe because you can’t hear if it is cut- 
ting right. 

271. In the winter when snow is fore- 
cast you can’t listen to the school cancella- 
tions on the radio, so you wind up making 
the trip to school anyway. 

272. Having a TTY and two phones, 
you try to call your friend and are puz- 
zled and wonder why you don’t get any 
reply. One of your hearing children runs 
downstairs and tells she is using another 
phone. That’s why your line is busy. 


273. Some birds build their nest under- 
neath your bedroom window. The unholy 
racket of the baby birds at 5:00 a.m. does 
not wake you up, but your hearing spouse 
shakes you awake so as not to be awake 
alone at that awful time in the morning. 

274. You spend a pleasant few hours at 
a huge shopping center and return to your 
locked car with your arms full, only to 
discover that you must have dropped your 
keys somewhere and didn’t hear them 
fall. What you need now is a hunting 
license instead of a driver’s license. 

275. You buy $10 worth of stamps at 
the post office. After getting all the 
change and junk back in your purse, you 
leave the window without the stamps. 
Lucky you that the other people in the 
post office can hear the clerk calling you 
and some honest person catches up to give 
you your forgotten purchase. 

276. You spend a lot of your time look- 
ing over your shoulder to see if someone 
is calling you from behind and end up 
with bumps and bruises from all the ob- 
jects that keep bumping into you. 

277. You used to be able to use the tele- 
phone with a hearing aid when you wanted 
to call home. You are out somewhere and 
try to use the phone, but alas—the new 
telephones Ma Bell has put in public 
places no longer work with the. hearing 
aid and you think about asking Santa 
Claus for an MCM. 


278. People are always saying to you, 
“Oh you’re deaf? But they have opera- 


HOLCOMB 


tions for that now, why don’t you have 
one?’’ You feel like saying that you would 
except you belong to a religious sect that 
doesn’t believe in doctors, and anyway 
you would rather be deaf. 

279.. You go to the eye doctor and while 
he has you looking into his viewing ma- 
chine to check your eyes, he begins a con- 
versation with your friend who has come 
to interpret for you. Later you find that 
he said, ‘“‘Isn’t it awful that the school 
for the deaf is teaching those poor kids 
sign language?’’ and you’re so mad you'd 
like to pay another $25 just to go back and 
set him straight. 

280. Someone tells you that you are a 
very good lipreader and you reply, ‘“‘What 
did you say?” 

281. Your children know that they can 
sass you behind your back without fear 
of being found out and your dog learns 
from them and barks at you when you 
scold him for chewing up your slippers. 

282. You are in the hospital and the 
doctor has ordered you not to get out of 
bed. You ring the bell for assistance and 
you can tell by the light that the intercom 
is on and the nurse is probably asking you 
what you want. You sit and wait for 
what seems like an hour before someone 
comes running to see if you are dead or 
alive because you did not answer the in- 
tercom. 

283. You are the only hearing person 
in a house full of deaf people heeding the 
call of nature. You find that there is no 
paper in the bathroom and you are at 
your wit’s end trying to get someone to 
bring the all-important paper. 

284. You are engrossed in a torrid love 
scene presented in a movie by the Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf. After breathing 
a hefty sigh, you found that the spring 
governing the take-up reel had snapped 
and hundreds of feet of the film were on 
the floor. 

285. You are teaching a sign language 
class. You don’t understand why every- 
one is continuously looking at the doorway. 
Later you find out the janitor was running 
the vacuum and you were the only one 
who was not annoyed by the noise. (A 
blessing? ) 

286. You are teaching a graduate class 
of both deaf and hearing. As you lecture, 
you notice that a hearing student is not 
watching you. You get a little angry. 
Then you remember that he is hearing and 
is not being rude to you. 

287. You are driving along and notice 
people passing you and pointing at your 
ear. You think they are making fun of 
your old car. Finally, at the next light 
you get out to find that your tailpipe has 
fallen loose and has completely disinte- 
grated because of being dragged along the 
road. 
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288. You wake up ene morning and are 
surprised to see your neighbor’s car ail 
smashed. You are the only one on your 
block who didn’t see the other car and 
all the police cars. 


289. As a Boy Scout at summer camp 
you are always the last one to get up and 
go to breakfast because you don’t hear 
reveille. You lose weight that summer. 


290. You are a teacher in a carpeted 
school. You are always being shocked by 
the students from behind who are trying 
to get your attention. They surely do 
when they touch you. 


291. Your deaf son comes home and 
tells you that his hearing friend has three 
telephones. How do you explain to him 
that you can’t afford three TT Ys? 


292. As a mother you never know when 
your kid is stealing cookies because you 
never hear the jar lid rattle. 


293. For your wedding gift you receive 
a clock radio with a note that they hope 
it will help you to get to work on time. 
Well, at least the clock part will be able 
to operate a light. 


294. You always get up early on Sat- 
urday mornings to cut your lawn. You 
never know how happy your neighbors are 
when your lawn mower breaks down. 


295. You race after a fly ball in a sand- 
lot baseball game, and you twist your 
ankle badly because you don’t hear your 
friends shouting to be careful of the pot- 
hole in the field. 


296. You are eight years old and play- 
ing a game of hide-and-seek. When you 
finally get brave enough to return to the 
base, you find that the game was over a 
half hour ago, and everyone went home. 


297. The light on your doorbell has 
burned out, and you get no.calls for two 
weeks thinking that your friends have for- 
gotten you. 


298. You are playing a soccer game, 
and you dribble through the whole op- 
posing team, making what you believe to 
be a beautiful display of soccer skills. 
Then find out that the official blew the 
whistle because it was half time. 


299. You make your first long distance 
TTY call and are amazed with the new 
TTY TV and you fail to write the in- 
formation down. You have to call back. 


300. You are a deaf child of hearing 
parents, and you bring a TTY home for 
practice. Your parents keep hanging the 
phone up on your deaf friends because 
there is no answer. This happens four 
times before you make your parents un- 
derstand. 

301. You pay to have your piano tuned 
for your hearing son only to find out later 
from a hearing friend that you have been 
taken. 


302. You make a beautiful block which 
allows your team to score a touchdown, 
but instead of receiving the congratula- 
tions you expect from your teammates 
you turn around and find them fighting it 
out with the other team. When things 
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Publications 


THE GOD OF THE DEAF ADOLES- 
CENT: AN INSIDE VIEW. By Anthony 
Russo, Paulist Press, Paramus, N. J., 
1975. Pp 278. Paper, $6.95. 


Rev. Russo’s goal in working with the 
deaf in their religious education is not to 
begin with theciogical correctness but to 
end with that theological correctness that 
comes from listening to what deaf young- 
sters tell us. After listening and evaluat- 
ing over a period of several years the 
author presents a comprehensive inside 
view of the deaf adolescent’s feelings 
about God: his divinity, personality, love 
for the deaf, knowledge, power, eternity, 
location and many related topics. His 
findings could be a springboard for plan- 
ning a religious education program for 
youth or for casual discussions with deaf 
students. 


One hundred forty students from ten 
schools for the deaf were interviewed in- 
dividually by the author. He used a de- 
tailed questionnaire which, with statistical 
tables, is contained in an appendix, to 
which teachers will find themselves re- 
ferring to see where their own students 
come, in their understanding of religious 
concepts. Throughout the book the deaf 
students’ responses are compared with 
those of a control group of hearing stu- 
dent. This scholarly approach and the 
finely delineated table of contents make 
the book an easy-to-use reference tool. 


Readers not touched by deafness may 
be puzzled by responses coming from stu- 
dents with normal intelligence but limited 
and very literal language. Families and 
educators of the deaf, however, will see 
their children in the students’ refreshing 
and honest revelations. From certain 
misconceptions that are shown to be wide- 
spread, teachers of religion might well 
base helpful high school and junior high 
religion classes. 


With so little available in this special- 
ized area of religious education, this book 
will be a joyful assist to anyone working 
with deaf youth.—Sister Rita Baum, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


quiet down a little bit you find out that 
the man that you blocked called you a 
“S:0.B;”” 


302. You visit your wife and your pre- 
cious newborn baby in the hospital. Sev- 
eral nurses from another floor pass by and 
express their congratulations on the ar- 
rival of your young Adonis while you 
gape in awe and marvel at how he is 
going to be even more handsome than 
yourself. Unfortunately, you and your 
wife don’t see the nurses and, give no 
acknowledgment. Even more unfortunate 
are the rumors that spread among the 
hospital staff of two snobby parents of a 
beautiful baby. 
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LETTERS FROM DEAF STUDENTS 


Gallaudet students tell parents 
what deaf children feel, want, 
need. Insights into education 
of the deaf. $1.00 each, 


Our primers in coloring-book form (84 x II, 
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O’Rourke Speaks At CAID 
Convention In Greensboro 


“The Deaf Leader in America: A For- 
mula for Success” was the topic of the 
speech Terrence J. O’Rourke, CSP Direc- 
tor, delivered at the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf Convention in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, on Thursday, 
June 26. Basically, the speech evolved 
around the theme that the educational 
system is responsible for establishing 
models for leadership within its school 
system by encouraging and allowing deaf 
children to assume leadership roles in or- 
der to develop the leadership qualities of 
which they are capable, and for providing 
deaf children with adult deaf models with- 
in the school community as well as outside 
the school community. 


The Royal Villa Motel was the site of 
the 47th Biennial Convention of the CAID 
which ran from June 22-27 and followed 
the theme, ‘‘Our Learning Society—Issues 
& Trends in Education of the Deaf.’ Pro- 
gram chairman and President-elect was 
Robert R. Davila, Ph.D., Director, Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The coordinators of concur- 
rent sessions were Sr. Frances Solano, 
Ph.D., Coordinator of Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Evaluation, St. Francis de Sales 
School for the Deaf, Brooklyn, New York; 
Edgar L. Lowell, Ph.D., Director; John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California; Bar- 
bara Beggs, Ed.D., Chairman, Division of 
Communication Disorders, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas; Larry G. 
Stewart, Ed.D., Associate Professor, Reha- 
bilitation Center, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona; and coordinator of short 
courses was Carl J. Kirchner, M. A., As- 
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Terrence J. O’Rourke—Director 


Timot hy fe Med iNa-Assistant Director 


COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PROGRAM 


sistant Director, Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School, Washington, D.C. Ap- 
proximately 680 persons attended the con- 
vention. 


The Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, founded in 1850 and incor- 
porated by act of Congress in 1897, is an 
organization of educators of the deaf in the 
United States and Canada with the object 
of ‘‘promotion of the education of the deaf 
on the broadest, most advanced and prac- 
tical lines,’ and for that purpose ‘“‘to 
secure the harmonious union in the or- 
ganization, of all persons actually engaged 
in education of the deaf in America.” 


New officers assuming duties are Presi- 
dent Dr. Robert Davila; President-elect 
Joseph Youngs, Jr., superintendent of Gov- 
ernor Baxter State School, Maine; First 
Vice President Les Rudy, California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside; Second Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Bjorlie, New York State School 
for the Deaf, Rome, Secretary Treasurer 
Gerald Burstein, California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside, was re-elected. 


New directors are Rosemary Hilke, 
Washington State School, Vancouver; Jack 
Brady, Immediate Past CAID President, 
West Virginia School for the Deaf; Kenneth 
Clark, Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, 
and Dr. Ronald Nomeland, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Also on the Board of Directors 
and still serving out their terms are Gary 
Olsen, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indian- 
apolis; and Frank Slater, Florida School 
for the Deaf, St. Augustine. Howard M. 
Quigley, Litt.D., is Executive Director of 
the CAID. His office is in Washington, 
Dc; 


Angela K. Thames -—Adm. Asst. 


Debbie A. Sullivan -Seeretary 


SIGN Workshop At TVI 


A Sign Instructor’s Guidance Network 
(SIGN) workshop was conducted at the 
St. Paul (Minnesota) Technical/Vocational 
Institute (TVI) June 17-19 by Communica- 
tive Skills Program Director Terrence J. 
O’Rourke and Assistant Director Timothy 
F. Medina. The workshop for teachers of 
sign language was designed to familiarize 
participants with materials available to 
aid in the instruction of sign language, 
methods of teaching sign language, course 
outlines, various sign language systems 
and general information on deafness in- 
cluding statistics taken from NAD’s The 
Deaf Population of the United States. 


A participant’s evaluation of the work- 
shop taken after the three-day workshop 
indicated that the participants desired 
more attention focused on actual teaching 
situations, curriculum development, more 
information on games and activities and 
overall guidelines on how to conduct sign 
language classes. 


This was the first of many SIGN work- 
shops planned with the goal of upgrading 
the skills of sign language teachers and 
proved to be a learning experience for the 
instructors. 


The evaluation of the workshop provided 
feedback that will assist the CSP in future 
workshops. 


Participants included teachers of Sign, 
teachers of the deaf, vocational rehabilita- 
tion personnel, an audiologist, interpreters 
and other persons with an interest in the 
field of deafness. 


Registered for the workshop were: Sister 
Mary Kraemer, St. Paul, Minn.; Gordon L. 
Wilcox, Minneapolis, Minn.; Margaret A. 
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Left: Director Terrence J. O’Rourke conducts a SIGN fteacher-training workshop af the St. Paul Technical/Vocational Institute, Minnesota, June 17-19. 


shop was designed for teachers of sign language. 


(See article in the Newsletter. TVI Photos) 


James, Wausau, Wisc.; Nancy H. Hagen, 
Wausau, Wisc.; Sr. Madeline A. Studer, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mary E. Gustafson, Chis- 
holm, Minn.; Joseph W. Sendelbaugh, De- 
Kalb, Ill.; Mark J. Hendrickson, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; LeRoy D. Hedgecock, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Dorothy P. Hedgecock, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Janice J. Hawkins, Manitoba, 
Canada; Gail M. Wieman, Chisholm, 
Minn.; Bonnie J. Niemi, Duluth, Minn.; 
Nancy K. Lindenberg, Edina, Minn.; Betty 
L. Hall, Minneapolis, Minn.; Marie J. 
Saunders, Minneapolis, Minn.; Peggy R. 
Oliver, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry A. God- 
dard, Roseville, Minn.; Valerie Klansek, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lynne C Dekker, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Shirley E. Crowe, St. 
Paul, Minn.; William J. Newell, New Hope, 
Minn. 


—_———_ 
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Announcing 


Grand Lodge Communication 
MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE 


ANCIENT DELTA GUILD 
FREE & ACCEPTED MASONS 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
Welcome to Festivities; 
Business Sessions for Delta Masons only 


MAY 26-29, 1976 
Ramada Inn, 901 N. Fairfax St. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Inquiries / Reservations: 

Herbert L. Goodwin, Grand Junior Warden 
3101 S. Manchester St., 116 
Falls Church, Va., 22044 


tty (703) 379-7343 (D.C. Metro) 


AMERICAN 
BICENTENNIAL 
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The work- 


Right: Participants listen intently to Director Terrence J. O’Rourke at a SIGN teacher-training workshop held at 
the St. Paul Technical/Vocational Institute, Minnesota, 


The workshop was conducted by Director O’Rourke and Assistant Director Timothy F. Medina June 17-19. 


Medina On T.V. News 
For The Deaf Community 


Timothy F. Medina, CSP Assistant Direc- 
tor, has started broadcasting a five-minute 
“Total Communication’? news program for 
the deaf community in Washington, D. C. 


The daily program is aired on WTTG 
Metro-Media TV Channel 5, at 12:20 p.m. 


Medina speaks, signs and fingerspells at 
the same time while background visuals 
and captioned key words complement the 
newscast. The program is being spon- 
sored by the South Arlington Lions Club, 
Virginia. 


National Association of the Deaf, Inc. 


This is to certify that 


EDWARD F, ROSE 


has completed participation in a ten week 
Workshop on Sign Language and Orientation to Deafness 
Given for The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. 


from 1/13 


to 4/17 1975 


In grateful appreciation for your interest and concern expressed. 


Tag fih 0 Milled 
Serrance 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


« (Sy ee ee 


UNICATIVE SKILLS DIRECTOR 


CO 
Kaw CLASS INSTRUCTOR 


VF OGRA Woes 
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SIGN (Sign Instructors Guidance 
Network) 


NAD/CSP’s SIGN (See April DEAF 
AMERICAN is receiving memberships 
everyday and is growing by leaps and 
bounds. This new organization for teach- 
ers of sign language proposes to 1) up- 
grade the skills of sign language teachers 
through workshops, 2) provide a closer 
relationship between the language of deaf 
persons and the national organization rep- 
resenting deaf persons and 3) to provide 
certification on a national basis. 


One of the benefits to SIGN members is 
a 20% discount on items published by the 
NAD. This does not mean everything that 
the NAD markets. The NAD often pur- 
chases material for resale. 


Items published by the NAD provide 
us with a larger margin between our net 
cost and list price. This leeway allows us 
to pass the difference on in the form of 
savings to NAD/SIGN members. 


For the convenience of our SIGN mem- 
bers, we have below a complete listing of 
materials published by the NAD and avail- 
able to our SIGN members at a 20% dis- 
count on single-item purchases. Discounts 
do not apply to quantity purchases. For 
quantity discounts, see the policy state- 
ment in the NAD Publications List. 


Future NAD Conventions 
1976—Houston, Texas 
1978—Rochester, N. Y. 
1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maryland Organizations Plan 
Conference On Social Work 


A one-day conference to introduce prac- 
ticing social workers to the special char- 
acteristics and needs of deaf clients is 
being sponsored by the Western Maryland 
College Social Work Program, the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf and the Mary- 
land Chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers. The conference will 
be held at the Frederick campus of the 
Maryland School for the Deaf on Wednes- 
day, November 12, 1975. 


Dr. McCay Vernon will present the key- 
note address. Every participant will par- 
ticipate in a communication workshop and 
other experiences designed to sensitize 
him to communication issues and methods. 
Afternoon workshops will focus on specific 
areas of social work service and their ap- 
plication to the deaf population. The goal 
of the conference is to make social work- 
ers in Maryland more aware of the serv- 
ice needs of deaf clients and the special- 
ized skills required to meet these needs. 


Persons interested in more details about 
the conference or copies of the program 
may contact Mrs. Mary Ellen Elwell, As- 
sistant Professor, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Maryland 21157. 
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SIGN Discounts for Members on a SINGLE Item Basis 
Items available at 20% discount for SIGN members: 


SEE ‘N’ SIGN 


Order SIGN 
Number Description List Discount Member’s Price 
SLO27N See ‘N’ Sign table model avail- $25.00 $5.00 $20.00 
able for group viewing. Features 
4’ x 5” rear screen image or 
projects 18” x 24” image on 
wall and weighs 3 lb. Cart- 
ridges used with the hand- 
held viewer are interchange- 
able (see article in CSP 
Newsletter). No cartridges 
included with this. They 
must be ordered separately. 
Cartridges are not available 
at a 20% discount. 
Books 
SIGN 
Order Member’s 
Number Description List Discount Price 
SL001 A Basic Course in Manual Com- 
munication by O’Rourke ._---.-------------- $ 5.20 $1.04 $4.16 
SL003 AMESLAN (by ‘Fant:22..20n i.2-scccced senses 5.20 1.04 4.16 
SL012 Signing Exact English by Gustason -.------- 6.90 1.38 5.52 
SL013 Signing Exact English Supplement | 
Dy Gustason: 2 ccsee2cessceceteceadcnxqesees 4.05 81 3.24 
DCO11 They Grow In Silence by Vernon and Mindel 4.95 99 3.96 
E001 Dictionary of American Idioms, paperback .. 3.50 70 2.80 
E001 Dictionary of American Idioms, hard cover 5.95 1.19 4.76 
RS010 Deaf Population in the United States, 
DADSLOSCK | avecudarcuccecaseereoeeasctesonees 7.50 1.50 6.00 
RS010 Deaf Population in the United States, 
hard! (Cover , scnckecect bide ceccesceveccceens 11.50 2.30 9.20 
B1004 I’m Deaf Too, Twelve Deaf Americans ------ 2.30 46 1.84 
SL015 Sign Language Flash Cards by Hoemann .-.-. 5.75 145 4.60 
BL003 Forgotten. People: ....2.cc2cceeseececsocncaex 7.50 1.50 6.00 
Literary Classics 
LCO001 Beowulf 22cscncsescss shcce cect abeudc tees 3.45 69 2.76 
LC002 Song: of (Roland): :cscczexsccazccantozessacsaccse 4.85 97 3.88 
SL002.~=—s Say _It With Hands by Fant -.....------------ 4.05 81 3.24 


A personal data questionnaire will be mailed to new members upon receipt of mem- 
bership dues and is to be filled out and returned to the NAD. Provisional certification 
will be granted, valid through September 1, 1976. Provisional certification in no way 
presupposes any rating of your qualification as a teacher of sign, but makes you eligible 
for the certification examination when certification standards are implemented. 

CHECK ONE 


(— Yes, I want to join NAD’s new organization, SIGN, for sign language instructors and 
become immediately eligible for all benefits; i.e., NAD membership, which includes 
one year’s subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN SIGN membership, 20% discount 
on all NAD publications. Make $20 check payable to the NAD. Membership good 
for one year. 


C] Yes, I want to join SIGN and am already a member of NAD. Enclosed is my check 
for $10 giving me SIGN membership and a 20% discount on all NAD publications. 


PLEASE PRINT 


IMPORTANT! 


Make check payable to the National Association of the Deaf, but address envelope to 
NAD-SIGN, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Frank Dunham - 


Can a deaf person succeed in the life 
insurance industry? It all depends on the 
person just as it does for the hearing 
agent. Of 10 people going into the life in- 
surance field, only one will still be there 
two years later. When the newcomer has 
run out of relatives to sell his wares to, 
things start to get tough. This is the 
period that separates the men from the 
boys. For the men that make it, the life 
insurance industry is an excellent career. 
To ‘‘make it’’ though, the industry is one 
of continuous study and devotion. 


Frank Dunham, ‘‘deaf as a doornail,”’ 
graduate of the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
Class cf 1942, has been ‘‘making it’’ for the 
past nine years, with Equitable, one of the 
giants in the world of insurance. 


Not only does Frank have several state 
licenses, but he is also licensed with the 
SEC, an examination he lost 15 pounds on 


during the process of boning up for the 
written test. This was back in 1970 at 
which time he was only the second 
of his division to have passed. Even to- 
day many of his associates still lack this 
accomplishment. Since variable annu- 
ities are funded on stocks and bonds, it is 
necessary to have this license for ad- 
vanced underwriting. 


Million Dollar Round Table, estate plan- 
ning, business insurance, pensions, group 
insurance (Equitable invented group insur- 
ance and now all companies offer it), you 
name it, Frank has mastered it to the de- 
light of the deaf citizens of Michigan and 
surrounding states. 


Now 53 and immediate past president 
of Michigan Association of the Deaf, Frank 
has been active in rehabilitation and edu- 
cation of the deaf as a contribution to the 
impending higher unemployment projected 
for the 1980 deaf worker. 


Successful Deaf Insurance Agent 


Perhaps aside from his dynamic drive, 
Mr. Dunham’s success out of the ordinary 
might be the fact he lost his hearing at the 
ripe old age of 13. This permits him to 
converse freely with the hearing people, 
so essential to total success. 


Because of his age, Frank knows time 
is running out. He wants to slow down, 
“smell the flower along the way’ now, 
and devote more time to our people’s 
cause. Frank thinks a number of deaf 
have businesses and estate problems 
where his experience, expertise and abili- 
ty to talk naturally in signs can prove 
very profitable to them. To test his be- 
liefs and this being the age of the air- 
plane, Frank will go to any state in the 
union where asked. You can locate him 
in the TTY directory or see his advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 


the D.E.A.F. productions presents... 


DEAF 


alphabet 


ESPECIALLY for PRE-SCHOOL KIDS 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
DEAF AMERICAN READERS 


you save 


regularly 3.10 
vow 2 


*COLORING BOOK NOME: sane Jes sek cetaexave 
*MEDI1 eign JAL BOO - for aii books 
%#SPELLING BOOK Address 
(Special prices to Schools, Churches 
and other associations/organizations 
of and for the Deaf.) Write us. 
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Send check or 


DiitieAs 
[he Woodner-- 


money order to: 
PRODUCTIONS 

suite 
3636 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C 


‘ Sets 
iN -hHf 
AWU-oO 


20010 


Enclosed is 3 (check or money or der) for 
(9& combin >) of each ce wah I} SPELLING 
combination & MEDITATION AL hour (s) which a ie ‘be mailed 
2 a us. (Service limited to eae "Wes and 
ine aaiac iat ds “eo 
stage & handling a 


OOO: OOS SOS. OS BGS OE OG ©. 978.06 H OL 8 OEE 88) EO 8B 


CI en saceaddsbewsneeodea Cale serge aliases 
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33rd Annual Deaf Prep Track Story . 


And This Is Drexel Lawson Story 


He Was Undefeated In Sprints And 440 In 15 Events This Year And Ties American Deaf Record In 440—48.4. 
Georgia Keeps Mythical National Title And Also Cops Girls Meet; Texas Second In Both Meets. 
Texas 440-Yard Relay Team Sets United States Deaf Record And Mississippi Girls 440-Yard Relay Combination 


Breaks American Deaf Mark. 


Linda Shell Of Mississippi Runs 11.0 Flat In 100 Tying American Deaf Standard. 
Willie Wooten of Georgia High Jumps 6 Feet, 4 Inches To Tie National Deaf Prep Record. 
Craig Healy of Cal State Northridge Breaks Own Global Mark In Javelin Three Times This Year. 


E. John Hunter And Steve McCalley, A Pair Of CSI Distance Runners, Run 14:34.5 In 3-Mile And 4:17.7 In Mile 
Respectively For New USA Deaf Records. 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


7530 Hampton Avenue #303—West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


Coach Greg Cordle has been at Georgia 
School for the Deaf for six years, and his 
1975 track team retained the title in the 
33rd Mythical National Deaf Prep track 
and field championships. The GSD Tigers 
again used their depth to score 99 points 
to 71 for runnerup Texas and 51 for third- 
place North Dakota. 


Georgia also won the girl’s mythical 
meet, dethroning Florida as team cham- 
pion with 69 points, scoring in every event 
except the 100-yard dash, followed by 
Texas with 60 and Tennessee with 5844. 
The coach of the GSD lassies is Sarah 
Wade. “It’s just great,’’ she said. ‘‘To 
win the mythical National championships 
is something you dream about. Our kids 
worked hard and they deserved it.’’ 


North Dakota’s third-place team victory 
in the boys competition was keyed, as 
usual, by another spectacular performance 
by Drexel Lawson who became the first 
deaf prep athlete to win five individual 
events in one mythical meet, was again 
tabbed as the Deaf Prep Trackman of the 
Year. 


One high school coach says there are 
three classes of track in North Dakota— 
Class A, Class B and Drexel Lawson. De- 
spite track being a minor sport in com- 
parison to football and basketball, Lawson 
is probably the best known athlete in the 
state. 


Part of the notoriety probably evolves 
because he is deaf and a black. But don’t 
feel sorry for him. That is what the likes 
of Lawson, his coach Dwight Rafferty and 
thousands of other deaf people are fight- 
ing. 

Reaching a spotlight such as Lawson 
does, he has an impact on the public. 
“He shows, despite a handicap, a deaf 
person is capable of equalling or beating 
the best in a hearing world,’ Rafferty 
said. ‘He has been wonderful publicity 
for our school and the deaf in general. 
Public ignorance about deafness is un- 
believable. We have been trying to edu- 
cate them for 200 years with little suc- 
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DRIVING DREXEL—Drexel Lawson, junior at North Dakota School for the Deaf, rated by many as the top 
prep athlete in the state of North Dakota this year as well as one of all-time deaf track greats, trailed 
Langdon High’s Phil Farris in the 180-yard low hurdles in the annual Knights of Columbus All-Star Meet 


held in Grand Forks. 
to win. 


Lawson trailed Farris until just after the second-to-the-last hurdle but overtook Farris 
Lawson lost only once outdoors this season and that was to Farris in the St. Mary’s All-Star Meet. 


He was undefeated in the sprint events as well as in the 440-yard dash in 15 meets all year. (Photo by Dave 


Wallis in Devils Lake Herald). 


cess. The deaf have proven themselves 
in many walks of life.” 


There is a public service announcement 
on television some time ago that says 
“it’s not the ears that count, but what 
is between them.” 


That is what the deaf want everyone to 
realize, Joe Zunich, Jr., and Duane Mc- 
Daniel, two printers for the Grand Forks 
Herald who attended North Dakota School 
for the Deaf, feel Lawson has helped 
things along. 


“He probably has a bigger impression 
on hearing people showing what deaf peo- 
ple can do than anyone around,” Zunich 
said. “I think he is a great guy because 
he is humble and shy and does not show 
off when he runs.”’ 


McDaniel is one of North Dakota School 
for the Deaf’s nine state track cham- 
pions. Rafferty said he was the talk of 
the track world in the 1950s with Cliff 
Cushman the only runner ever to beat . 
him. 


McDaniel was an inspiration to deaf 
students and adults in those days such as 
Lawson is today. He recognizes that role. 
McDaniel said, ‘“‘he inspires others to com- 
pete against hearing people in every day 
life, because he shows we can compete 
with them in sports.”’ 


Despite his greatness, Lawson is still 
humble and shy. ‘Drexel is shy among 
strangers but there is no problem among 
friends,’ Rafferty said. ‘“‘I think he is 
afraid there will be a misunderstanding.” 
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competition and goals, not winning. He 
says track is his favorite sport ‘‘because 
it requires more guts.”’ 


He says about losing races, ‘I always 
hope the competition will push me to a 
top effort. I do not feel any extra pres- 
sure. If I don’t win, I still know I have 
tried.” 


He completed his junior season in the 
State finals. In the one that remains, he 
has set goals of 47.9 in the 440, 21.7 in the 
220, 9.7 in the 100, 19.5 in the low hurdles 
and over 22 feet in the long jump. 


But before next spring, he has more 
work to do. He will compete in the Pan 
American Games for the Deaf in Caracas, 
Venezuela, November 15-22, 1975. This 
summer he is having a training program 
with AAU meets on the agenda. When 
school begins in August, Lawson will be 
under the guidance of Rafferty, who will 
be head coach of the USA team at the 
Pan Am Games. 


In 1974, the West Virginia native took 
three firsts and a second to hand NDSD 
the Class B state title. But his perfor- 
mances this year have been even better 
despite the fact his school took third place 
in this year’s State finals. Most observers 
consider him the finest track athlete ever 
in the state. 


One knows deafness hurts his time be- 
cause of the poor starts. But it was won- 
dered if it is also an inspiration. ‘I think 
it has little to do with his excellence, al- 
though his handicap may be an incentive 
to a better performance just to show that 
it can be overcome,” Rafferty said. 


Despite the rumors, Lawson does not 
practice 12 months of the year. In fact, 
his practice time is limited to an hour a 
day because of the strict time schedule at 
the school. 


So it is even more amazing he can run 
three events in a row (and four out of 
five) without showing a trace of fatigue. 
And his style appears so effortless. 


But Rafferty made it known that his 
star is not coasting. “I think confidence 
has shown he can start somewhat faster 
and overtake his competitors in the 440. 
He seems to be running in slow motion 
until you see him passing his competitors, 
but he isn’t losing ground, is he?” 

Rafferty noted that same style in Leo 
Bond III, who won the Minnesota state 
440 three straight years (1971-72-73). Bond 
will also be at the Pan Am Games, along 
with a host of other performers of Law- 
son’s caliber. Rafferty calls it his ‘“dream 
team.’ And it will be interesting to see 
when Lawson competes against Bond in 
the 400 meter dash at the Caracas Games. 

It is possible that Lawson will also com- 
pete on the USA team in the 1977 World 
Games for the Deaf in Bucharest, Ru- 
mania. There is no doubt he is highly- 
considered. 

The Joe Lawson family moved to Minot 
in 1967. Drexel lives with his parents and 
six brothers during the summer. 


One class A coach feels that Lawson’s 
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deafness helps his concentration because 
of no outside interference. Rafferty dis- 
agrees. “I do not believe that. In fact, 
it might be a disadvantage in close races 
where the pleadings of the crowd can 
often spur an athlete to supreme effort.” 


If only he could hear the applause. Not 
only to spur him on to greater efforts, but 
also to realize how much the spectators 
love to watch him run. 


In Curt Monson’s Fargo Forum column 
of May 11, 1975, Fargo South High Track 
Coach, Gelaine Orvik, has this to say 
about Lawson: 


“I’ve never seen an athlete in track do 
as well as Lawson has,” Orvik said, “He 
is unbelievable. But I’ll tell you what is 
really fantastic about him. _At a meet 
we were at he came off the quarter mile, 
won the low and the 220 in a span of time 
that was incredibly short.” 

Orvik made this comparison in other 
sports if Lawson were to accomplish the 
same thing he has in track: 


FOOTBALL—Rushing for 200 yards 
every game. 

BASKETBALL—Scoring 35 points a 
game. 


WRESTLING—Pinning every opponent 
in the first period. 


BASEBALL—Hitting a home run almost 
every time up. 

Now we will record Lawson’s accom- 
plishments meet by meet as follows: 


APRIL 2—NDSD opened its 1975 track 


season by journeying to Fargo for the 
Shanley Invitational at NDSU’s incom- 
parable indoor track. Competing against 
some of the biggest high schools from 
Minnesota, South Dakota and North Da- 
kota, Drexel Lawson scored 21 points on 
three firsts and one third. This establish- 
ed him as one of the premier trackmen in 
a three-state area. Despite the earliness 


of the season and stiffness of the com- 
petition, Lawson turned in his best marks 


oe 


ever in an indoor meet. He won the 60- 
yard dash in 6.4, the 220 in 23.3, and the 
440 in the 51.1. In the preliminary, he 
broke the 440 record of 51.7 with a 50.9 
clocking. In the finals, he also eclipsed 
the mark. He had a 23.1 in the 220 prelim, 
just a tenth over the record of 23.0. In 
the low hurdles, he was second to Fargo 
North and Fargo South’s Max Feight and 
Phil Johnson by a hair. Both had 7.1 
times to Lawson’s 7.2, his best in that 
event. For his herculean efforts, Lawson 
won the outstanding athlete trophy be- 
sides his individual trophies. 


APRIL 5—Setting records in three events 
and tying one, NFSD’s incomparable Drex- 
el Lawson took four firsts for 24 points 
in the indoor track meet at North Dakota 
State University. The inability of the 
other members of the NDSD team to score 
more than one point permitted Parshall 
High to come from behind in the last 
event, the mile relay, to go ahead 27-25 
and take the State Class B title. Lawson 
was supreme despite a heavy load, which 
required running the 60-yard dash only five 
minutes after setting a record 51.2 clock- 
ing in the 440. He set a 6.7 standard in 
the 60-yard prelims continued the pace 
with a 23.1 record furlong time, also in 
the prelims, and tied the mark in the 60- 
yard lows at 7.4 seconds. 


APRIL 10—Despite having to go outside 
his regular four events due to the lack of 
a 220 at the Midway Invitational at the 
University of North Dakota one-twelfth 
mile indoor track, Drexel Lawson took 
four firsts—all records. He won the 50- 
yard dash in 5.6, the 50 lows in 6.2, the 
440 in 52.8 and tried the long jump for the 
first time in two years where he soared 
21 feet, 1 inch, easily beating the old rec- 
ord of 20-feet, 6% inches. 

APRIL 19—In the Annual Sioux Indoor 
Meet at UND one-twelfth mile track, Drex- 
el Lawson scored all of NDSD’s 16 points 
on two firsts—both record setters. He took 
the 50-yard dash in 5.6 seconds and the 


A PAIR OF ARIZONA STATE CLASS B CHAMPIONS—Brian Sheehey (left) won the discus at 152 feet, 314 


inches, while Bob Rishsew took first place in the high jump af 6 feet. 


School for the Deaf. 


Both just graduated from Arizona 
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440 in 51.9. The old standards were 5.7 
and 52.4. In the 50-yard low hurdles he 
was nipped by Langdon High’s Phil Farris, 
though he also broke the record here. 
Farris had a 6.2 and Lawson a 6.3. Old 
mark was 6.4. Lawson started really slow 
in this event and after spotting Farris a 
yard lead, could not catch him at this 
short distance. 


APRIL 23—Drexel Lawson put on one of 
his best performances of the new season, 
first outdoors of the year, at the Valley 
City Invitational. Running on Valley City 
State’s fast all-weather track, Lawson tied 
the 100-yard record of 10 seconds flat, set 
standards in the 440 in 49.7, first under 50 
in the state so far, had his fastest 180 low 
hurdles time ever—20.1 and closed out his 
day with a record 220 in 22.5. 


APRIL 26—According to Fargo Forum 
writer Curt Monson, Drexel Lawson put 
one of the finest performances in the his- 
tory of North Dakota sports as he com- 
pletely dominated the mixed Class A & B 
competition in the Al Cassell Relays at 
Jamestown. Despite the windy, rainy and 
cold day, Lawson took four firsts, setting 
records in three. He was awarded the 
High School Athlete of the Day trophy at 
the conclusion of the meet. His 24 points 
enabled the NDSD Bulldogs to take the 
Class B division title. Lawson started the 
four-event sweep by taking the 100 in 10.1, 
then set records of 50.7 in the quarter, 20.7 
in the low hurdles and 22.7 in the 220. 


APRIL 28—Riding Drexel Lawson's 24 
points, the NDSD cindermen won its sec- 
ond consecutive Lake Region Conference 
championship on the NDSD field. Lawson 
broke his own century mark of 10.3 in 10.2 
and set another record by skimming the 
lows in 21.1. He then had his best clock- 
ing of the year in the 220 of 22.4 in the 
prelims before taking the finals in a slow 
24.2. He coasted to a 52.7 in the quarter, 


having. no serious competition to push 
him to a better effort. 


MAY 3—The NDSD Green and White 
cindermen won 99-93 over St. Mary’s 
High of Devils Lake to take their seventh 
consecutive Ramsey County Track and 
Field meet. As is usual, Drexel Lawson 
continued the winning of his four events, 
this time the 100, 220, 440, and long jump 
where he broke his own record by leap- 
ing 21 feet, 7 inches. He also set stan- 
dards of 23.3 in the 220 and 51.0 in the 440. 

MAY 7—The NDSD Bulldogs win skein 
remained intact when they breezed to 
their ninth straight Peace Garden Con- 
ference title on NDSD track. It also 
marked the fourth straight team title of 
the 1975 season. Drexel Lawson set records 
in the long jump at 21 feet, 3 inches and 
the 220 in 23.4. He also won the 100 in 10.7 
and the 440 in 52.4. 


MAY 12—In a triangular meet held at 
Devils Lake’s Roosevelt Park, NDSD won 
its fifth straight title for 1975. The all-city 
meet was held for the benefit of the John 
Nesvig Fund of NDSD. Drexel Lawson 
put on an impressive performance in the 
220 and 440. He ran the fastest furlong 
ever in 22.2 only four-tenths off the state’s 
best of 21.8. He then had his fastest quar- 
ter of the year a 49 flat blazer just off his 
all-time best of 48.9. He also won the 
low hurdles in 22.0 and century in 10.4. 


MAY 17—Running on a soft, spongy 
track at Devils Lake Roosevelt Park in 
the annual Rotary meet, Drexel Lawson 
won the outstanding athlete trophy by 
winning his four events. He set records 
in the 220 and 440, despite poor track con- 
ditions. He ran his second 49-second quar- 
ter of the week in 49.1, breaking his own 
record of 50.2 and also lowered his 220 
standard of 23.1 to 22.2 in a prelim heat. 
He took the 100 in 10.3 and the lows in 
21.8, both against the wind. 


MAY 22—Competing in the tough Dis- 
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DEAF PREP TOP WOMAN DISTANCE RUNNER— 
Joni Hoover, a senior at Oregon State School for the 
Deaf was the only OSSD woman athlete to qualify 


for the State Class B .meet in which she did very 
well, placing fifth in the 880-yard run in 2:32.3 and 
fourth in the mile run in 5:34.2. 

trict 4 at New Rockford, the NDSD Bull- 
dogs managed to keep on the heels of 
depth-laden New Rockford High most of 
the day before succumbing 52% and 43. 
As usual, superstar Drexel Lawson domi- 
nated his events, taking all four and scor- 
ing 24 points. He ran his fastest century 
ever—a fast 9.8 and took the 440 his spe- 
cialty in a fast 49.4 and the 220 in an 
equally good 22 seconds flat. However, he 
was equally spectacular in the 180 low 
hurdles, posting his first under 29 seconds 
when he ran the prelim in 19.9 and lowered 
this to 19.7 in the finals. This compares 
well with the state’s best ever of 19.5 
Drexel, by the way, became the second 
deaf prepster fo have run the 180 lows 
under 20 seconds. Jeff Lambrecht now 
living in Honolulu, Hawaii, did this event 
in 19.3 when he prepped at Louisiana 
Schoo! for the Deaf in 1963. 


MAY 24—Drexel Lawson _ established 
himself as the best high school quarter 
miler in the state’s history at the annual 
St. Mary’s All-Star Meet in Bismarck. 
Competing against the state’s best track- 
men in what is considered the toughest 
late season meet of the year, Lawson thrill- 
ed the overflow crowd at Hughes Field 
as he ran a brilliant 48.4 quarter to break 
the state all-time mark of 48.9 of which. 
he and Bruce Perry of Bismarck High 
were co-holders. When Lawson ran his 
record 440, no one was pushing the NDSD 
junior. His nearest competitor finished 
three seconds back, a huge gap in the 440. 
Lawson’s 48.4 also ties the United States 
deaf prep as well as American Deaf mark 
of Leo Bond III set in 1973 when he was a 
SENIOR at Minnesota School for the Deaf. 
And Lawson’s 48.4 was a meet record and 
is the best ever run in North Dakota by a 
high school athlete. As if this was not 
enough, he won the century in 10 seconds 
flat and the furlong in 22 seconds flat. 
He was second in the 180 lows to Phil Far- 
ris, another high school standout from 
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TWO DISTANCE RUNNERS FROM NEW YORK— 
Greg Warren (left) of Fanwood and Ed Suftell pose 
after completion of 2-mile run in the 12th annual 
Eastern deaf prep trackfest at Gallaudet College last 
May. Greg won both the mile and 2-mile runs at 
this meet, while Ed finished second in both events. 
Both juniors are 1-2 in the mythical National deaf 
prep championships. 

Langdon High. It was the first time since 
early in the season Lawson has lost. The 
lows were run after the 440, and Lawson 
was clocked in 20.3. Farris set three 
records—in the long jump with a leap of 
22 feet, 24%4 inches, in the 120 high hurdles 
with a time of 14.5 and in the 180 lows 
with a 19.8. All of Farris All-Star per- 
formances are state bests this year. Ath- 
letes and relay teams were invited to the 
All-Star meet on the basis of the top ef- 
forts turned in during the season. 


MAY 26—At Grand Forks’ Cushman 
Field, Drexel Lawson came from five 
yards back in the straight to nip Lang- 
don’s renowned hurdler Phil Farris at the 
tape in the 180-yard low hurdles in 20 
seconds flat. Farris had beaten Lawson 
two days previously in the St. Mary’s All- 
Star meet. The time broke Lawson’s own 
20.4 record set in the 1974 running of the 
Knights of Columbus All-Star meet on the 
same field. Lawson also ran his second 
under 10 flat 100 in 9.9 to break the record 
set last year by Crookston’s Don Moore of 
10.2. Continuing his record-breaking 
spree, he then eclipsed his own records 
in the 440 and 220. He took the 440 in 
49.4 despite a stiff wind and the 220 in 22.1. 
The old records were 49.8 and 22.4 set in 
1974. 


MAY 30-31—Drexel Lawson was eligible 
to compete in five individual events in the 
state finals, but he had to choose only four 
events. And he established himself as one 
of North Dakota’s all-time greats in high 
school track when he swept four events at 
the State A & B track and field meet in 
Minot. He is only the second person to 
accomplish this feat. His 24-point output 
enabled NDSD to finish third behind the 
favorite Parshall High which scored 33 
points. Bowman High, a recent transfer 
to Class B from Class A, scored heavily 
in the field events and relays to edge 
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NDSD with 24 points for second, a total 
of 331 top athletes participated in Class B. 
Lawson began his superlative show by 
setting Class B records in the prelims in 
the 220 in 22.4 (old record 22.8), and in 
the 440 in 49.4 (old record 50 flat). He 
also had the best qualifying times of 10.1 
and 20.5 in the 100 and 180 low hurdles. 
In the finals Saturday, he brought the 
overflow crowd to its feet every time he 
ran. He took the century in 10.2, then ran 
the second best 440 in history (second to 
his own 48.4) and a state meet all-time 
best in 48.6 seconds. This eclipsed a 49.3 
on the books for many years. He earned 
a standing ovation. A few minutes later, 
tired but game, he came out of the pack 
in the straight to win the 180 lows in 20.5. 
The last leg of his grueling back-to-back 
(440-180-220) three events saw him respond 
with a 22.8 clocking to win going away. 


THUS, DREXEL LAWSON COMPLET- 
ED A RECORD-SHATTERING YEAR IN 
WHICH HE WON FOUR EVENTS IN 12 
OUT OF 15 MEETS. HE LOST ONLY 
THREE TIMES, ALL IN THE HURDLES; 
TWO WERE INDOORS AND ONE OUT- 
DOORS, AND HE BECAME THE FIRST 
DEAF PREPSTER TO BE UNDEFEAT- 
ED IN THREE DASHES ALL YEAR. 


Now we will see what he can do in the 
international competition at the first Pan 
Am Games this November when he races 
against the renowned Ron Odom in the 
200-meter dash and Leo Bond III in the 
400-meter dash. Also we will see if 
Lawson will continue to break his count- 
less records next year as a senior. 


Drexel Lawson was not the only record- 
breaker. Willie Wooten of Georgia in the 
high jump, Texas School for the Deaf in 


the 400-yard relay, Linda Shell of Missis- 
sippi in the 100-yard dash and Mississippi 
School for the Deaf in the 440-yard girls 
relay. Also E. John Hunter of College 
of Southern Idaho in the three-mile run, 
Steve McCalley also of College of South- 
ern Idaho in the mile run, and Craig 
Healy of Cal State University at North- 
ridge in the javelin. 


Willie Wooten, the MVP of the recent 
Mason-Dixon deaf prep cagefest, won the 
high jump at 6 feet, 4 inches, tying the 
national deaf prep mark set by James 
Scott of North Carolina in 1964. Willie 
was picked on Floyd County Boys All-Star 
track and field team in the high jump. He 
also captured first place at the first an- 
nual GSD Relays when he did 6 feet, 2 
inches. Georgia finished this two-day 
meet held April 19-20, 1975, with 91 points. 
North Carolina was second with 78% 
points, South Carolina was a distant third 
with 41 points and Kentucky placed fourth 
with 10%. 


Ray Piper was a member of the USA 
team in the World Games for the Deaf at 
Milan, Italy, in 1957, where he got a 
bronze medal in the 110 meter hurdles. 
Now a teacher at the Texas School for the 
Deaf, Ray coached the TSD 440-relay com- 
bination of Gary Black, Larry Thompson, 
Nathaniel Fifer and Ivory Thompson to 
two new records when they ran 43.1 at the 
UIL regional meet held at Victoria High 
School on April 26, 1975, destroying the 
national deaf prep mark of North Caro- 
lina foursome in 43.7 set in 1966, and also 
the American Deaf standard of the same 
clocking 43.7 shared by both Gallaudet 
College in 1965 and North Carolina in 1966. 
The TSD relay team set this record when 
they placed second at the regional meet 
and qualified for the State Class A finals 
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held at University of Texas where they 
placed fifth, clocking in 43.7. 


Linda Shell, a junior at Mississippi 
School for the Deaf, placed second in the 
100-yard dash in 11.5 at the District Class 
B meet, also second in 11.4 at the South 
Mississippi Class B Regional meet, but 
captured first place in the State Class B 
finals in 11.0 for a new State Class B 
record as well as tying the USA women’s 
record set by the great Suzy Barker of 
Texas in 1969. According to her coach, 
Tom Kearns, Linda is a tremendous sprin- 
ter, strong as a freight train. She also 
took first place in the 50-yard dash in the 
state finals in 6.0 seconds flat, which is 
also a new state Class B standard, and 
she ran the anchor leg on the MSD 440- 
yard relay team which set a new state 
Class B record in 49.9 in the state finals. 
This is also a new American Deaf women 
record, replacing the old mark of 50.6 set 
by Texas foursome in 1973. Other mem- 
bers of the MSD record-breaking 440-yard 
relay squad besides Linda Shell were Bob- 
bie Scurlock, Cecelia Clinecy and Barbara 
Smith. 

The Mississippi girls team won the State 
Class B Track and Field Championship 
held on May 9-10, 1975, for the fourth 
consecutive year. In winning four straight 
titles, the girls set a new record for con- 
secutive championships for the state of 
Mississippi. The girls also won the Dis- 
trict 6 and South Mississippi regionals for 
four straight years. 


E. John Hunter, a freshman, and Steve 


McCalley, a sophomore at College of 
Southern Idaho at Twin Falls, did a 
GREAT job in track this year. At the 


junior college Regionals at Salem, Oregon, 
John was first in the 3,000 meter steeple- 
chase in 9:35.4 and third in the three-mile 
run with a time of 14:34.5 which is a new 
American Deaf standard. He went to the 
Nationals at Houston, Texas, and finished 
sixth in the steeplechase. Steve Mc- 
Calley ran a 4:12.1 mile at an indoor 
meet at Pocatello, Idaho, on Saturday, 
February 8, 1975, and at the Regionals he 
ran 4:17.7 in the mile outdoors for a new 
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American Deaf record. He surprised us 
when he placed second in the steeplechase 
at the Regionals 9:41.9 with little train- 
ing for this event. He also had the best 
880 time among deaf tracksters in the na- 
tion when he did 1:58.1 for a new CSI 
school record. And he was the only deaf 
athlete who had run the 880 yards in less 
than two minutes this year. He did this 
not only once but several times. Steve 
was the CSI top cross country runner last 
fall, and won several races. He enabled 
the CSI x-ec team to place seventh at the 
National Junior College meet at Eugene, 
Oregon when he led CSI placing 26th. 
Two others of the CSI five-man team who 
are deaf are John Hunter and Craig Pate. 
Craig was 40th and John 46th at the Na- 
tionals. 


Craig Healy, a senior at Cal State Uni- 
versity at Northridge and a physical edu- 
cation major, started throwing the javelin 
five years ago, “because I wanted to make 
the team in something.’ He finished sec- 
ond in the 1973 World Games for the Deaf 
in Malmo, Sweden, and later that year 
surpassed the global mark with a 219-4 
throw. Since then he’s broken his own 
world mark for the deaf THREE times 
last spring. First in a dual meet against 
Cal State University at Los Angeles, Craig 
notched a victory with a throw of 221 feet, 
3 inches (67.43 meters). That was on 
April 12, 1975. Then on April 19, 1975, up 
north in the Wilson Relays at Davis, Calif., 
he tossed the javelin 225 feet, 5% inches, 
good for second place (68.73 meters). Now 
he became the first deaf athlete in the 
world to have tossed the spear over 70 
meters as he was third in the Long Beach 
Invitational at Long Beach State Univer- 
sity, May 4, 1975, with a throw of 232 feet, 
2 inches equivalent to 70.76 meters. Keith 
Goldie of Long Beach State won this event 
at 235-9, while a Stuart of Beverly Hills 
Striders, a top AAU club, was second at 
232-6. Goldie was a surprise winner of 
the javelin at the recent NCAA meet with 
a lifetime best of 250-2. And Cal State 
Northridge won the NCAA II track crown 
at Sacramento, Calif., and Craig Healy 
was named to the NCAA II All-American 
team. 


“The javelin is really no problem to 
me because it’s an individual event,’”’ said 
the 24-year-old Healy. ‘‘Team sports— 
they’re a little harder.”’ 


“He’s a real dedicated athlete,’ says 
Northridge coach Cliff Abel. ‘‘He trains 
hard and he reads a lot about javelin, and 
he’s very receptive.” 

Healy competed on the Northridge State 
freshman basketball team three years ago 
and joked about an incident in one close 
game. 


“T got two free throws and a cheer- 
leader for the other team was screaming, 
trying to get me nervous. I made both 
free throws and then one of our cheer- 
leaders walked up and told her, ‘You 
can scream all you want. He can’t hear a 
thing.’ ”’ 


Healy, a native of San Mateo, Calif., 


RECORD BREAKER—Linda Shell, a junior at Mis- 
sissippi School for the Deaf, set three State Class B 
and three American Deaf records, winning the 100- 
yard dash in 11.0 seconds flat, 50-yards in 6.0 
seconds flat and anchoring the MSD girls 440-yard 
relay team to a record 49.9 seconds. 


was graduated from the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., and 
came to Cal State Northridge because it’s 
the only major liberal arts school on the 
West Coast offering a special program for 
the deaf. He will return to the school 
this fall, studying for a master’s degree. 
A 6-1, 180-pounder, Craig Healy hopes to 
coach at a school for the deaf someday. 


Three other athletes were double win- 
ners, Greg Warren of Fanwood in the 
boys meet and Renonia Fowler of Ten- 
nessee and Joni Hoover of Oregon in the 
girls meet. 


Greg Warren, a junior, was a double 
winner at the 12th annual Eastern deaf 
prep invitational on Gallaudet College’s 
sparkling new track facilities which in- 
clude a TARTAN surface track with per- 
manent lane and lane numbers. This meet 
was held on May 16, 1975. In posting 
double win, Greg took the mile in 4:32.7 
and two mile in 10:08.7. Ed Suttel of 
St. Mary’s was runnerup in both events, 
setting the school records of 4:37.3 in the 
mile and 10:14.5 in the two-mile. 


Renonia Fowler, a junior, jumped over 
17 feet all year and finished the season 
by setting a new Tennessee High School 
record in the long jump with a jump of 17 
feet, 2/2 inches in the state finals. The. 
thing that makes this more impressive is 
the fact that in Tennessee schools are not 
classified in Track and Field. Renonia’s 
jump in the state meet was not her best 
this year. She did 17 feet, 10% inches for 
her best effort this year, equivalent to 5.44 
meters, better than first place winning 
mark of Barbara Kruger of West Germany 
who did 5.42 meters (17 feet, 9% inches at 
Malmo, Sweden, in 1973. Renonia was 
fifth at the World Games with 5.18 meters 
(17 feet, 1 inch). And this year she had 
two jumps of 18 feet, 8 inches, one with a 
scratch and one from the middle of the 
board. If one of her jumps had been legal 
she would have broken the global deaf 
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FOURTH STRAIGHT STATE CLASS B CHAMPION—Mississippi School for the Deaf girls track and field 


team cet a record in winning four consecutive State Class B titles. 
and South Mississippi Regionals for four straight years. 


The girls also captured the District 6 
The squad, left to right: FRONT ROW—Tanya 


Weathersby (manager), Linda Shell, Bobbie Scurlock, Nayda Hill, Cecelia Clincy, Barbara Smith, Patti Coco 


(manager). 
Bailey, Shirley Thornton. 
record of 18 feet, 734 inches set by Nina 
Ivanova of Russia in 1969. Renonia also 
had the best 220-yard time in the nation 
with a 26.1 clocking. 


Joni Hoover, also a junior, was best 
among women deaf prepsters when she 
did 2:32.3 in the 880-yard run and 5:34.2 in 
the mile run. She was the only OSSD ath- 
lete to quaiify for the state meet where 
she placed fifth in the 880-yard run and 
fourth in the mile run. 


Frank Sladek completed his 24-year- 
tenure as the track and field coach at the 
Arizona State School for ihe Deaf and was 
proud because his team was runnerup in 
the State Class C meet and he had two 
boys who were state champions, Brian 
Sheehey and Bob Rishsew, both seniors. 
Sheehey, last year’s AAAD Athlete of the 
Year, won the discus at 152 feet, 3% 
inches, and Rishsew, the high jump at six 
feet. Sheehey became the sixth deaf 
prepster to have tossed the high school 
discus over 150 feet. Others were record 
holder Anthony Strakaluse cf Rhode Is- 
land, 159 feet, 10% inches in 1973; Tom 


BACK ROW— Tom Kearns (coach), Lorraine Stewart, Brenda Parker, Sandra Walker, Beth 


Ripic of St. Mary’s, 155 feet, 54% inches in 
1961; Billy Hayse of Tennessee, 150 feet, 
1034 inches in 1969; Aaron Black of Texas, 
157 feet, 934 inches in 1973 and Ed Kli- 
maszewski of Rhode Island, 156 feet, 4 
inches in 1973. 


Tony Vaughn was the other state cham- 
pion as his six-foot effort won the high 
jump for South Carolina School for the 
Deaf in the state Class A meet. 


Paced by Frank Duchini’s double win in 
the high jump and 880-yard run, St. Mary’s 
registered 148 points to win that Eastern 
deaf prep trackfest. North Carolina was 
second in the eight-team field with 127 
points and Fanwood was third with 79 
points. Maryland followed with 62 points, 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf of 
Washington, D.C., with 59, American with 
43, Virginia with 29 and Rhode Island with 
10. 


Lyte Grate was a consistent triple win- 
ner in several meets this year, special- 
izing in 220-yard and 440-yard dash, and 
pole vault. This 16-year-old South Dakota 


School for the Deaf sophomore was named 
the top athlete at the Chester Booster 
Club Invitational Track Meet and set a 
record in winning the pole vault (12-7) in 
the Region 5B track meet at Flandreau, 
S.D., and also was first in the 220 (23.2) 
and the 440 (51.8). 


And Grate was one of only three athletes 
who successfully defended their mythical 
individual track titles, as he repeated in 
the poie vault. The two others were Dre- 
xel Lawson in the 440-yard dash and the 
330-yard intermediate hurdles and George 
Houston in the 120-yard high hurdles. 


Grate is the best all-around trackster 
the school has ever had and is an excellent 
prospect for the decathlon for the 1977 
World Games for the Deaf. His coach is 
Larry Puthoff, a Gallaudet College grad- 
uate. 


Gallaudet has Ricky Milford, who is now 
considered one of the college’s all-time 
sprinters. He was graduated from a pub- 
lic high school in Georgia but had some 
schocling at the Georgia School for the 
Deaf and started with Coach Dan Van 
Cott. Ricky definitely is World Games 
calibre as he has had several 10.1s and 
one 10.0 besides the 9.9 and 9.8. His 
best 220 in high school was only 23.5, so 
you can understand how far he has come 
in only cne year with Gallaudet as he did 
22.3 this year. We feel he will eventual- 
ly run a 9.7 and a good 21.8 with MOTIVA- 
TION and training. 


And keep your eyes on Matthew Gallo 
from a public school in Florida who is 
going to Gallaudet College this fall as a 
freshman. He ran the 880 in 1:56.3 this 
spring. 


DA Advertising 


Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


33rd Mythical National Deaf Prep Championship Summary 


(Season’s best marks and with scoring on 10-8-6-4-2-1 basis totaling 558 points in 
18 events.) 


100-Yard Dash 


Drexel Lawson, jr., North Dakota, 9.8; Ivory Thompson, sr., Texas, 9.9; 
Curtis Garner, soph., Mississippi, 10.0; Nathaniel Fifer, jr., Texas, 10.0; Glenn 
Scott, jr., Florida, 10.1; Robert Milton, soph., South Carolina, 10.1; Roy Thomas, 
sr., Georgia, 10.1; Mike Faranady, sr., Riverside, 10.2; Roosevelt Odom, ir., 
North Carolina, 10.2; Bobby Cody, soph., Oklahoma, 10.2. 

220-Yard Dash 

Drexel Lawson, jr., North Dakota, 22.0; Curtis Garner, soph., Mississippi, 
22.5; Tony Vaughn, sr., South Dakota, 22.5; Ivory Thompson, sr., Texas, 22.9; 
Glenn Scott, ir., Florida, 23.0; Mike Farnady, sr., Riverside, 23.1; Lyle Grate, 
soph., South Dakota, 23.2; Randy Suhr, sr., Wisconsin, 23.2; Mike Nelson, jr., 
Mt. Airy, 23.2; Rene Stuppi, jr., Arizona, 23.2. 

440-Yard Dash 

Drexel Lawson, jr., North Dakota, 48.4 (TIES NATIONAL DEAF PREP 
AND AMERICAN DEAF RECORDS); Larry Thompson, jr., Texas, 50.1; Randy 
Shaw, jr., Georaia, 50.3; Lyle Grate, soph., South Dakota, 51.8; Keith Trumble, 
sr., Kansas, 51-8; Douglas Stephens, soph., South Dakota, 51.9. 

880-Yard Run 

Donald Johnson, soph., Mt. Airy, 2:03.8; Freddie Bostick, sr., South Carolina, 
2:04.7; Frank Duchini, St. Mary’s, sr., 2:05.0; John Randolph, jr., Florida, 
2:05.6; Mike Brown, jr., Georgia, 2:(6.0; Eugene Presswood, soph., lowa, 2:06.9; 
William Krahl, sr., Western Pa., 2:07.0; Mike Parker, sr., Oklahoma, 2:07.4. 
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Mile Run 


Greg Warren, jr., Fanwood 4:32.7; Ed Suttell jr. St. Mary’s 4:37.3; Juan 
Gomez, jr., Texas, 4.43.0; William Krahl, sr., Western Pa., 4:44.1; Darryl Chris- 
tianson, sr., Wisconsin, 4:44.9; Bob Proctor, soph., Maryland, 4:47.1; Mike Parker, 
sr., Oklahoma, 4:48.4; John Allen, sr., Kentucky, 4:49.8. 

Two Mile Run 


Greg Warren, jr., Fanwood, 10:08.7; Ed Suttell, St. Mary’s, jr., 10:14.5; 
Darryl Christianson, sr., Wisconsin, 10:21.9; Jimmy Newsome, Model, soph., 
10:26.0; Lee Newscome, jr., North Carolina, 10:26.0; Rich Carrus, sr., St. Mary’s, 
10:30.0; Bob Proctor, soph., Maryland, 10:32.0; Dan Descheenie, frosh, Arizona, 
10:34.2; Brian Armstrong, frosh, Oregon, 10:43.8. 

120-Yard High Hurdles 


George Houston, jr., Georgia, 15.3; Mark Bower, jr., Indiana, 15.5; Mike 
Paulone, soph., Mt. Airy, 15.7; Dale Ward, sr., Warren, Pa., 16.2; Ross Stiller, 
ir.. North Dakota, 16.3; Bruce Folie, sr., Minnesota, 16.3; Ray Freeman, soph., 
Mississippi, 16.3; Kemper Everett, jr., Arizona, 16.4. 

330-Yard Intermediate Hurdles 


Drexel Lawson, jr., North Dakota, approx. 37.5; Randy Shaw, jr., Georgia, 
40.8; George Houston, jr., Georgia, 41.0; Rondale Ketchum, soph., approx. 41.5; 
Randy Watson, sr.. Florida, 42.2; John Lestina, frosh, Illinois, 42.5; Bruce Reid, 


frosh, Florida, 42.9. 
440-Yard Relay 


Texas (Gary Black, Larry Thompson, Nathaniel Fifer, lvory Thompson), 
43.1 (NEW NATIONAL DEAF PREP AND AMERICAN DEAF RECORDS); South 
Carolina (Douglas Stephens, Anthony Days, Robert Milton, Tony Vaughn), 44.1; 
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Georgia (Randy Shaw, George Houston, Ernest Jackson, Roy Thomas), 44.3; 
Oklahoma (Leslie Coburn, Bobby Cody, Mark McDaniels, Dewayne Walden), 
44.6; Riverside (Mike Farnady, David Gomez, Ken Roberts, LaDarrel Jones), 
44.9; Mississippi (Lonzel Chambliss, Roy Freeman, Jimmie Turner, Curtis Gar- 


ner), 44.9. 
880-Yard Relay 

Kansas (Greg Fannin, William Mayo, Alfred Wigley, Mike Desch), 1:33.2; 
Georgia (Randy Shaw, Mike Brown, Roy Thomas, Ernest Jackson), 1.33.3; 
Mississippi (Ray Freeman, Kenneth Smith, Jimmie Turner, Curtis Garner), 
1:33.5; South Carolina (Freddie Bostick, Mike Oxendine, Anthony Days, Douglas 
Stephens), 1:34.6; Florida (Randy Watson, Earnest Anderson, Bruce Reid, Glenn 
Scott), 1:34.6; North Carolina (Ricky Cordell, Bernard Grimes, Jerome Brown, 
Roosevelt Odom), 1:35.4. 

Mile Relay 


Texas (Fernando Garz, Nathaniel Fifer, Gary Black, Larry Thompson), 
3:31.2; Oklahoma (Leslie Coburn, Robert Watson, Dewayne Walden, Bobby Cody), 
3:33.2; Washington (Kevin Van Wieringen, Jim Kyle, Steve Brown, Darrell 
Hyre), 3:34.3; Georgia (Greg Petroski, Mike Brown, George Houston, Randy 
Shaw), 3:34.9; South Carolina (Ervin Bickley, Anthony Days, Lynnwood Wilson, 
Douglas Stephens), 3:37.6; Mississippi (Lonzel Chambliss, Kenneth Smith, Ray 
Freeman, Roy Freeman), 3:39.1. 

Pole Vault 


Lyle Grate, South Dakota, soph., 12-7; Joe Rankin, sr., Maryland, 11-0; John 
Jackson, jr.. Florida, 11-0; Charles Facemyre, ir., West Virginia, 10-9; Greg Pe- 
troski, sr., Georgia, 10-9; Kevin Taylor, jr., Fanwood, 10-6; Gregory Bilonick, 
Pe Western Pa., 10-6; David Parker, Virginia 10-6; Gary Traeger, sr., Oregon, 


High Jump 
Willie Wooten, jr., Georgia, 6-4 (TIES NATIONAL DEAF PREP RECORD); 
Antonio Cook. frosh, Georgia, 6-2; Bob Rishew, sr., Arizona, 6-1%; Tim Huebner, 
ir... Fanwood, 6-1; Tony Vaughn, sr., South Carolina, 6-0; Frank Duchini, sr., 
St., Mary’s, 6-0; Bruce Folie, sr., Minnesota, 6-0. 


Long Jump 
Drexel Lawson, jr., North Dakota, 21-7; Don Stewart, sr., Tennessee, 21-1; 
Robert Milton, soph., South Carolina, 2134; Mike Farnady, sr., Riverside, 20-104; 
Larry Thompson, jr., Texas, 20-10; Mike Brown, jr., Georgia, 20-8; Craig Brown, 
ir., North Carolina, 20-62. 
Triple Jump 
Antonia Cook, frosh, Georgia, 42-8; Mike Brown, jr., Georgia, 42-7; Dennis 
Mancini, sr., Western Pa., 41-11; Craig Brown, jr., North Carolina, 40-11; Gary 
Traeger, sr., Oregon, 40-11; Kevin Taylor, jr., Fanwood, 40-11. 
Shot Put 
Michael Denson, Texas, 47-1034; Robin Ladd, sr., Wisconsin, 47-9; Brian 
Sheehey, sr., Arizona, 47-3; Jules Guimard, jr., Illinois, 46-8; Jerome Jackson, 
ir., Florida, 46-7; Philipe Leomiti, Peano 45-10. 
iscus 


Brian Sheehey, sr., Arizona, 152-34; Raymond Nicholson, sr., Georgia, 133-3; 
Gary Black, jr., Texas, 130-8; Arnulfo Garcia, sr., Texas, 129-8; Craig Ferrarini, 
ir., Illinois, 129-10; Lothar Shafer, sr., Western Pa., 127-7. 

Javelin 

Keith Trumble, sr., Kansas, 183-2; Mike Diehl, jr., Kansas, 168-4/%2; Rich 
Carrus, sr., St. Mary’s, 167-0; Robert Smith, frosh, Louisiana, 152-10; Don Rich- 
ards, jr., Washington, 146-11; Steve Brown, Washington, 146-9; Bob Balzer, jr., 
North Dakota, 144-10; Lothar Schafer, sr., Western Pa., 143-4. 


TEAM SCORES: Georgia 99, Texas 71, North Dakota 51, South Carolina 37, 
Kansas 31, St. Mary‘’s 30, Fanwood 26 7/12, Arizona 22, Mississippi 21/2, Florida 
21, Wisconsin 16, Mt. Airy 16, Western Pa. 15%; South Dakota 13, Illinois 12, 
Illinois 9, Washington 9, Maryland 8, Indiana 8, Tennessee 8, Riverside 6¥2, 
North Carolina 6/3; Louisiana 4, Arkansas 4, West Virginia 3, Model Secondary 
3, Oregon 2 7/12, Minnesota 2, lowa 1, Idaho 1, Virginia VW. 


Other schools did not score: Nebraska, Rome, Maine, Rhode Island, Ken- 
alo Li he ac Berkeley, Colorado, Utah, American, New Mexico, Michigan 
an abama. 


Sth Mythical National Girls Deaf Prep Trackfest 


(Based on 10-8-6-4-2-1 scoring, totaling 341 points in 11 events) 


10¢-Yard Dash 


Linda Shell, jr., Mississippi, 11.0 (TIES AMERICAN DEAF RECORD); Bob- 
bie Scurlock, sr., Miss., 11.5; Renonia Fowler, jr., Tennessee, 11.6; Joan White, 
soph., Illinois 11.6; Ophelia Henry, sr., Texas, 11.6; Patty Sells, sr., Colorado, 
11.7; Ruby Williams, sr., Georgia, 12.0; Vera Nix, frosh., Florida, 12.0. 


220-Yard Dash 


Renonia Fowler, jr., Tennessee, 26.1; Ophelia Henry, sr., Texas, 26.6; Patty 
Sells, sr., Colorado, 27.0; Alicia Boutte, sr., Texas, 27.0; Ruby Williams, sr., 
Georgia, 27.4; Vera Nix, frosh, Florida, 27.7; Rebecca Beatty, sr., Oregon, 27.9. 


440-Yard Dash 


Sharon Banks, frosh, Georgia, 62.6; Brenda Harris, soph., Tennessee, 66.8; 
Marie Bellotti, jr., Oregon, 68.0; Susan Carter, jr., Texas, 69.0; Diane Lefrbvre, 
soph., Minnesota, 69.2; Annie Murphy, soph., Florida, 69.5; Nayda Hill, sr., 
Mississippi, 69.7. 


§80-Yard Run 


Joni Hoover, jr., Oregon, 2:32.3; Brenda Harris, soph., Tennessee, 2:55.2; 
Bea Dover, frosh., Florida, 2:58.0; Debbie Eastridge, soph., Virginia, 2:58.1; 
Linda McAfee, frosh., Georgia, 2:59.3; Cindy Potts, frosh, Idaho, 3:05.7; Debra 
Seddon, frosh, New Jersey, 3:07.6. 


Mite Run 


Joni Hoover, jr., Oregon, 5:34.2; Mary Edwards, frosh., Florida, 6:27.0; De- 
brah Crouch, jr., Oregon, 6:30.9; Jackie Traylor, jr., Oregon, 6:40.0; Cindy 
Potts, frosh., 6:47.0; Sheri Trotter, frosh., Tennessee, 6:59.3. 


80-Yard Hurdles 


Ophelia Henry, ir., Texas, 11.5; Frances Hacker, sr., Oklahoma, 11.7; Sheila 
James, frosh, Georgia, 12.6; Willie Shoemaker, sr., Florida, 13.3; Cindy O’Grady, 
soph., New Jersey, 13.4; Janet Stewart, soph., Tennessee, 13.5. 


DA Advertising 


Advertising and inquiries about adver- 


tiving should be sent to the NAD Home 


Office, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 5125 Rad- 
nor Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


FLASH! Information about New York 
State School for the Deaf at Rome girls 
track team just came in and it was too 
late to have the best marks made by the 
NYSSD Troyjanettes included in this 
mythical meet. 


Once again the Rome girls team came 
on strong and hard and set six new NY- 
SSD records. The team, consisting mostly 
of freshman and sophomores, really gave 
an all-out effort. Outstanding records 
broken were 13.7 in the 80-yard hurdles 


and 6:12.0 in the mile run by freshman 
NAME 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 


Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto- 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 


Write us today for more information. 


Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: 312-648-6173 


Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 


440-Yard Relay 

Mississippi (Bobbie Scurlock, Cecelia Clincy, Barbara Smith, Linda Shell), 
49.9 (NEW AMERICAN DEAF RECORD); Tennessee (Annie Taylor, Gloria 
Moton, Jayne Swafford, Renonia Fowler), 53.0; Texas (Fvon Boecker, Alicia 
Boutte, Ophelia Henry, Nancy Mumme), 53.4; Georgia (Debra Bowie, Shelia 
Rhyme, Sheila James, Ruby Williams), 53.9; Florida (Vera Nix, Sherry Barnett, 
Renee Fields, Pere Candate), 54.1; Oregon (Lisa Smith, Becky Beatty, Joni 
Hoover, Bonita Cross), 54.8; Oklahoma (Frances Hacker, Susan Schuldt, Vicky 
Meacham, Nancy Phillips), 57.0. 

High Jump 


Sheila James, frosh, Georgia, 4-7; Sandra Walker, sr., Mississippi, 4-7; Ruby 
Williams, sr., Georgia, 4.6/2; Cecelia Clincy, frosh, Mississippi, 4-6; Annie Taylor, 
frosh, Tennessee, 4-6; Elizabeth Fields, frosh, Florida, 4-6; Marsha Goeken, jr., 
South Dakota, 4-5. 

Long Jump 

Renonia Fowler, jr., Tennessee, 17-102; Shelia Rhyme, frosh, Georgia, 16-4; 
Ophelia Henry, sr., Texas, 16-3; Linda Shell, ir., Mississippi, 16-1; Susan Vargo, 
soph., New Jersey, 15-102; Alicia Boutte, sr., Texas, 15-64; Janet Stewart, soph., 
Tennessee, 15-4. 

Shot Put 


Gerry Turner, frosh, Georgia, 34-2; Patti Ferebee, jr., Virginia, 33-11; Debra 
Carpenter, sr., Texas, 33-1/%2; Renee Furr, sr., Oklahoma, 31-11; Sandra Hooper, 
sr., Idaho, 31-92; Patty Trowbridge, soph., New Jersey, 30-10; Donna Underwood, 
frosh, Tennessee, 30-0. 

Discus 

Debra Carpenter, sr., Texas 99-8/2; Gerry Turner, frosh, Georgia 90-1; Renee 
Furr, sr., Oklahoma, 87-8/%2; Donna Underwood, frosh, Tennessee, 85-72; Pam 
Walters, Tennessee 85-62; Sandra Hooper, Idaho, sr., 85-4. 

TEAM SCORES: Georgia 69, Texas 61, Tennessee 58/3, Mississippi 43/3, Flor- 
ida 223, Oklahoma 18, Virginia 12, New Jersey 7, Colorado 6, Idaho 6, Illinois 
4, Minnesota 2. 

Others did not score: South Dakota, Maine. 

Others did not participate: Rome, New Mexico, Michigan, St. Mary’‘s, In- 
diana, lowa and Utah. 


Uy zm by Cy —— 
Glal & MICILIEININAIN 
LDU ALLL UME OEE 


WLLL 


TTY; 312-645-6156 


“ 


Pat Rudik, and 4 feet, 9 inches in the 


high jump by another freshman Noel ADDRESS 


Losert (tops in the nation). 


Coach of the girls team is Karen Hoff- 
man. 
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AMERICAN DEAF MOVEMENT 
PRESENTS 


VENEZUELA 


PAN AMERICAN GAMES FOR THE 
DEAF—NOVEMBER 18-22, 1975 


Be there at the Pan American Games 
for the Deaf for as little as 


$3355*. 


including round trip jet air, hotel, 
transfers and sightseeing. 
SPACE IS LIMITED— 

DON’T MISS OUT! 


For further information, write 
REUBEN I. ALTIZER 


1625 Colonial Terrace 
Arlington, VA. 2229 


*Preed on a GIT aeo-’t re irom New Yerk cr 
Woshingtsn. Othcor d-ptrivrcs ere Feing sct up 
for Chicago, Miavri, Houstsn and Los -.ncgetes. 


Church Directory 


Asurmblies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 

p.m. Special services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 784-7426 
Voice or TTY 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “l am the way, the truth and 

the life.’—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit... 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 


Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 


Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 


Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 

Renton, Washington 
Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve- 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 
Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 


a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 
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CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 


HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: Jemes L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 

Deef Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217. Dill Ave., Frederick, Marytand 


Robert F Woodward, pastor 
David M Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m, Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd. interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2000) 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship. 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins. leader. 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf. including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study. 9:30; worship. 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m; Training Union 6:00 p.m 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 


A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Biuff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


A church that cares for the deaf... 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, lowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45; Morning Wor- 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in the Nation’s Capital ... 
Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland‘s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 

west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester HI. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
immacuiate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Il. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
eae 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
une. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 

721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 

Movie: Friday, 7 p.m. to midnight 

Mass: Saturdzy at St. Gerard Parish for the 

Hearing Impaired, 7 p.m., followed by social 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada M4K 3N9 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 11:15 a.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 


TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rey. Gary Bueche 


Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


Ohurch of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 
sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; “Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 

and 6:00 p.m. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail- 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 

help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 
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In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 

Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 

our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


When in Denver, weicume to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Richard W. Mcllveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 


“Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich, 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to. . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 
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Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 

OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y¥. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When 


in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Welcome to... 
PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 
Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 
You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Welcome to... 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 
PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 

TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist . 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


Other Deunminations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawali 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 


Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 

each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 

Council Bluffs, lowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 


Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
lowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 

Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue 
Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 
Phone (215) 435-7500 
Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m., Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m., Every Sunday, Worship Service 

“A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 
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In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl., 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest. . 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by .. 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club- when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 
(Odd Fellows Temple) 
6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 
TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind, 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha. (welcome) from .. . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 


Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 


When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Orlando, come to the. . 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 
Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur- 

day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 
Fern D. Leon 
4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
4255 56th Ave. Nortn, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials hg A 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
W. Woods, Sr., secretary 
3033 39th oe. N., St. Petersburg, Fila. 33714 


SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc 
3218/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 
Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Tessie Bernstein, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 


Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of A ae Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, . 10016 


Heat Masons 


Elmer F. Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 
Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 TTY 014-783-1597 
Los ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 


Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO, 2 
(San Francisco Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month. 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 
Stated Communication Ist Saturday 
of the month. 


Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans, 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 
James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60583 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. § 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 
25 Wagon. Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


* * * 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 


BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 
154 Salisbury Road 

Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 


BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 
81-18 151 Avenue 

Howard Beach, New York 


CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Barrett Galpern, Secy, 

5920 North Kenmore 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 


CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Ms. Janice Brown 

4498 Raymont Boulevard 
University Heights, Ohio 44118 


BNAI BRITH HILLEL CLUB 
OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Betsy Wohl, President 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mr. Elliott Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

c/o New York Society of the Deaf 
344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 
195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF 
Mrs. William Hoaglin 

13524 Hartland Street 

Van Nuys, California 91405 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF JEWISH DEAF 
Mrs. Roslyn Rosen, Secy. 

9249 Limestone Place 

College Park, Maryland 20740 


1976 NCJD CONVENTION IN BOSTON 


